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Abstract  of  a Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  WELL-BEING 
OF  THE  ELDERLY  IN  KOREA 

By 

YOUNG- HEE  WON 
May,  1995 

Chairperson:  Gary.  R.  Lee,  Ph.D. 

Major  Department:  Sociology 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  identify  the  living 
arrangements,  socio-demographic  characteristics,  and 
intergenerational  relations  that  influence  the  psychological 
well-being  of  Korean  elders. 

Data  were  gathered  by  face- face  interviews  with  Korean 
elders  aged  60  and  over  (total  sample  size:  290) . The 
predictors  of  depression  among  Korean  elders  are  identified 
as  age,  health,  living  standard,  quality  of  relationship 
with  their  child,  and  two  interaction  terms  involving  living 
arrangements  and  marital  status,  and  aid  received  and  sex. 

Korean  elderly  persons  are  more  likely  to  be  depressed 
when  they  have  insufficient  capacity  for  self-support,  as 
the  result  of  old  age,  frail  health,  and  limited  economic 
resources  inadequate  to  sustain  independent  living. 


IX 


Among  intergenerational  relationship  variables,  neither 
direct/indirect  contact,  proximity,  aid  given,  nor 
familistic  norms  influence  depression.  * 

The  finding  of  a significant  interaction  between  living 
arrangements  and  marital  status  suggests  that  coresidence 
reduces  depression  for  the  unmarried,  but  depression  among 
married  elders  is  not  significantly  related  to  living 
arrangements . 

Another  significant  interaction  term  is  found  for  the 
effect  of  aid  received  and  sex  on  the  depression  of  elders: 
the  negative  effect  of  aid  received  on  depression  is 
slightly  greater  for  females  than  males. 

These  findings  in  the  study  suggest  that  social  welfare 
policies  designed  to  improve  the  psychological  well-being  of 
the  aged  should  concentrate  on  increasing  economic  security 
and  health  care.  In  addition,  specific  measures  for 
enhancing  the  quality  of  life  of  those  elders  who  live  alone 
as  well  as  female  elders  should  be  considered. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Statement  of  Problem 

Every  culture  has  its  own  unique  behaviors  and 
normative  aspects  associated  with  the  aging  experience 
(Hendricks  & Hendricks,  1979)  , and  these  distinct  cultural 
patterns  emphasize  differently  intergenerational  relations 
such  as  living  arrangements  in  old  age,  the  obligations  of 
children  toward  their  parents  (Guttmann  et  al . , 1979;  Ikels, 
1980)  , and  expectations  about  family  support  (Akiyama, 
Antonucci,  & Campbell,  1990;  Rook,  1987;  Rossi  & Rossi, 

1990)  . 

Living  arrangements,  one  of  the  most  important 
dimensions  of  family  relations  influencing  the  social 
context  of  the  day  to  day  life  of  the  elderly  (Kertzer, 

1986)  , reveal  significant  features  of  intergenerational 
family  ties  and  support. 

However,  living  arrangements,  the  residential  dimension 
of  family  life  (Wall,  Robin,  & Laslett,  1983),  might  have 
dissimilar  patterns  in  different  societies.  Korean  culture 
has  stressed  family  interdependence  in  intergenerational 
relations,  while  western  societies  have  emphasized 
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individual  psychological  and  socio-economic  independence 
(Clark  & Anderson,  1967) . In  addition,  living  with  adult 
children  has  been  a cultural  norm  for  Korean  elders  (Choi, 
J.S.,  1970)  while  it  has  been  normatively  and  behaviorally 
unusual  for  elders  to  coreside  with  adult  children  in 
western  societies  such  as  America  (Coward  et  al . , 1989; 
Mindel , 1979) . 

Under  the  influence  of  Confucian  cultural  norms  which 
emphasize  family  solidarity  and  its  role  in  the  economic  and 
psychological  support  of  the  elderly,  living  arrangements 
may  be  especially  closely  linked  to  the  psychological  well- 
being of  elders  in  developing  countries  (Cogwill,  1986; 
DeVos,  1990;  Martin,  1989),  such  as  Korea. 

Thus,  living  arrangements  might  differentially  affect 
the  psychological  well-being  of  elders  in  Korea  and  western 
societies.  Research  on  the  living  arrangements  and 
psychological  well-being  of  elderly  parents  is  prevalent  in 
the  United  States.  Most  studies  show  that  living  with 
children  has  a negative  influence  on  the  psychological  well- 
being of  the  elderly  (Aldous,  1987;  Campbell,  1981;  Campbell 
et  al . , 1976;  Clemens  & Axelson,  1985;  Donahue,  1969;  Glenn 
& Weaver,  1979;  Goetting,  1986;  Grams  & Fengler,  1980; 
Kerckhoff,  1966;  Murray,  1973;  Nimkoff,  1962;  Reskin  & 
Coverman,  1985;  Scnaiberg  & Goldenberg,  1989;  Troll,  1971). 
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There  has  been  relatively  little  research  on  the 
contemporary  living  arrangements  and.  psychological 
well-being  of  the  elderly  in  Korea.  However,  unlike  the 
United  States,  it  is  generally  thought  that  living  with 
children  positively  affects  the  psychological  well-being  of 
the  elderly  in  Korea  (Kiefer  et  al . , 1985;  Kim,  T.H.,  1981; 
Kim,  S.Y.,  1987;  Lim,  J.K.,  1985;  You,  Y.S.,  1985;  Whang, 
M.S. , 1987)  . 

Notwithstanding  numerous  studies  to  date  which  examine 
the  relations  between  living  arrangements  and  psychological 
well-being,  there  is  an  absence  of  research  dealing  with  the 
whole  pattern  of  relations  concerning  living  arrangements 
and  psychological  well-being.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  other  dimensions  of  family  relations 
than  simple  living  arrangements  for  their  possible  effects 
on  psychological  well-being  in  old  age.  It  is  known  that 
family  solidarity  networks  in  particular  are  often  critical 
to  the  psychological  well-being  of  elderly  parents  (Bengtson 
& Roberts,  1991;  Bengtson  & Schrader,  1982;  Mancini  & 
Blieszer,  1989) . Dimensions  of  family  solidarity  such  as 
contact,  exchange  of  aid,  norms,  relationship  quality,  and 
proximity  between  the  generations  may  be  relevant  variables . 
Regardless  of  its  importance,  there  has  been  little  research 
about  the  relation  between  living  arrangements, 
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intergenerational  relations,  and  the  psychological  well- 
being of  the  elderly. 

Further,  earlier  research  has  failed  to  elaborate  on 
the  relation  between  living  arrangements  and  an  elder's 
psychological  well-being  from  a theoretical  perspective.  In 
this  respect,  a cultural  perspective  focusing  on  the  unique 
cultural  norms  concerning  living  arrangements  and  inter- 
generational relations  in  specific  societies,  and  a social 
exchange  perspective  sensitive  to  the  independence  or 
dependence  of  intergenerational  relations,  as  well  as  a 
social  structure/personality  perspective  attentive  to  the 
relation  between  social  structure  and  psychological 
consequences  should  be  helpful  in  explaining  the  relations 
among  living  arrangements,  intergenerational  relations,  and 
psychological  well-being  of  the  elderly. 

Besides  this  theoretical  concern,  the  study  of  the 
relations  between  living  arrangements  and  psychological 
well-being  is  also  important  to  an  understanding  of  the 
social  conditions  and  living  situations  as  well  as 
intergenerational  relations  of  Korean  elders. 

Coresident  living  arrangements  of  Korean  elders  are 
still  prevalent  (Korean  National  Statistical  Office,  1993) . 
However,  with  rapid  industrialization  and  modernization 
during  the  last  few  decades,  there  has  been  a significant 
change  in  living  arrangements  wherein  a decreasing 
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proportion,  although  still  a majority,  of  elders  live  with 
their  adult  children  and  an  increasing  proportion  of  elders 
live  with  a spouse  only  or  live  alone  (Kong  et  al . , 1987; 

Lim  et  al . , 1985;  Rhee  et  al . , 1989). 

This  fact  is  related  to  increasing  individualism  and 
preferences  for  independent  living  among  younger  and  middle- 
aged  generations,  which  are  limiting  Korean  elders'  access 
to  coresident  family  residence  and  family  support,  and  thus 
increasing  the  likelihood  of  insufficient  social  and 
economic  resources  for  elders  as  well  as  intergenerational 
conflict  in  Korean  society. 

For  these  reasons,  the  study  of  living  arrangements  and 
psychological  well-being  of  elders  may  constitute  a firm 
basis  for  social  support  which  can  increase  psychological 
well-being  as  well  as  influence  social  policy  for  Korean 
elders . 

Demographic,  Socio-Economic,  and  Cultural  Aspects 
of  Aging  in  Korea  and  the  United  States 

Korea  makes  an  interesting  setting  in  which  to  study 
the  relation  among  living  arrangements,  intergenerational 
relations,  and  the  psychological  well-being  of  elders. 

Korean  patterns  of  living  arrangements  and  intergenerational 
relations  are  different  from  those  in  western  societies  such 


as  the  United  States. 
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This  may  result  from  various  demographic,  socio- 
economic, and  cultural  factors.  First,  Korea  has  substan- 
tially different  demographic  patterns  from  the  United 
States.  Second,  there  are  social  and  economic  differences 
in  Korea  and  the  United  States  that  produce  diverse 
conditions  of  living  arrangements  and  intergenerational 
relations.  Third,  cultural  beliefs  regarding  living 
arrangements  and  intergenerational  relations  are  different 
for  Korea  and  the  United  States.  A comparison  between  Korea 
and  the  United  States  will  contribute  to  an  understanding  of 
demographic,  socio-economic,  and  cultural  aspects  of  aging 
in  Korea . 

Demographic  Aspects  and  Trends  of  Living  Arrangements 

Demographic  changes  have  given  rise  to  concerns  over 
their  effects  on  living  arrangements  that  are  of  much 
importance  to  families  and  the  intergenerational  relations 
of  the  elderly. 

The  older  population  of  America,  those  aged  60  and 
over,  increased  from  23,829,000  in  1960,  to  28,783,000  in 
1970,  to  35,638,000  in  1980,  to  41,703,000  in  1990,  and  to 
42,725,000  in  1992.  This  segment  was  13.2%  of  the  total 
population  in  1960,  14.0%  in  1970,  15.8%  in  1980,  16.8%  in 
1990,  and  16.7%  of  the  population  in  1992  (U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  1994)  . 
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Interestingly,  while  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
older  population  in  the  United  States,  their  coresident 
living  arrangements  seems  to  have  declined.  One  study 
(Crimmins  & Ingegneri,  1990)  shows  that  there  has  been  a 
decline  of  coresident  living  arrangements  for  elders  aged 
65  and  over  from  28%  in  1962  to  18%  in  the  1970s  and  1984. 

A recent  census  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1994)  reports 
that  only  15.5%  of  the  elders  aged  65  and  over  lived  with 
their  relatives . 

With  its  rapid  socio-economic  development,  declining 
fertility  and  prolonged  life  expectancy,  along  with  improved 
health  technology,  Korea  has  undergone  a significant  growth 
in  the  older  population  in  the  last  few  decades,  and  expects 
it  to  increase  rapidly  in  the  short  run  (Choe,  1989b;  ESCAP, 
1992;  Lim  et  al . , 1985;  Lee  & Palloni,  1992). 

The  older  population,  those  aged  60  and  over,  slowly 
increased  from  1,383,000  in  1960,  to  2,268,000  in  1980,  to 
3,704,223  in  1993;  it  is  predicted  to  increase  to  4,984,000 
in  2000  and  9,268,000  in  2021.  This  portion  was  5.5%  of  the 
total  population  in  1960,  6.1%  in  1980,  8.4%  in  1993,  and 
the  older  population  in  2000  is  expected  to  grow  to  10.7%, 
and  in  2021  to  17.7%  (Korean  National  Statistical  Bureau, 
1987;  1993)  . 

As  a result,  Korea  will  face  serious  problems 
associated  with  the  aging  of  the  population  in  the  near 
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future  (Bae,  H.O.,  1987;  Choe,  E.H.,  1987,  1989a;  Park, 

J.G.,  1989;  Rhee,  G.O.,  1989).  One  problem  is  related  to 
the  living  arrangements  of  the  elderly. 

A recent  Korean  census  survey  (Korean  National 
Statistical  Office,  1993)  indicates  that  three  out  of  four 
Koreans  aged  60  and  over  live  with  their  married  or 
unmarried  children  (74.7%).  The  most  common  living 
arrangement  of  the  elderly  in  Korea  is  coresidence  with 
children  and  their  offspring  in  three-generation  households 
(44.0%)  or  four-generation  households  (1.3%),  while  two- 
generation  households  (29.4%)  are  relatively  less  frequent; 
one  in  four  lives  only  with  his  or  her  spouse  (13.2%)  or 
alone  (10.6%)  (Korean  National  Statistical  Office,  1993), 
even  though  the  proportion  of  single-generation  elderly 
families  is  likely  to  increase  (Kong  et  al . , 1987;  Lim  et 
al . , 1985;  Rhee  et  al . , 1989)  and  is  expected  to  expand 
rapidly  in  the  near  future  (Chang  & Choi,  1992) . 

Socio-Economic  Aspects 

Since  World  War  II,  with  economic  growth  and  moderniza- 
tion, improvements  in  the  standard  of  living  have  nourished 
a greater  capability  of  the  elderly  for  independence  from 
their  adult  children  in  the  United  States  (Michael  et  al . , 
1980;  Pampel,  1983).  Along  with  the  expansion  of  various 
types  of  services,  American  elders  now  have  relatively 
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sufficient  finance,  housing,  health  care  and  access  to 
facilities  and  services  (Atchley,  1988) . 

While  dynamic  social  change  associated  with  the  process 
of  rapid  industrialization  and  urbanization  has  transformed 
Korea,  the  government  has  been  slow  in  expanding  social 
welfare  policies  and  social  services  programs.  Current 
social  policies  and  programs  which  emphasize  the  traditional 
role  of  the  family  in  caring  for  the  elderly  seem  to  be 
failing  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  elderly  people  and 
their  families  in  a contemporary  industrializing  society, 
undermining  security  in  old  age  and  weakening  the  family's 
ability  to  take  responsibility  for  the  elders  (Chang  & Choi, 
1992)  . 

Korean  elderly  do  not  usually  have  independent  socio- 
economic resources  and  economic  insecurity  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  experienced  by  Korean  elders  (Korean 
Gallup  Survey,  1990;  Rhee  et  al . , 1989).  Many  Korean 
elderly  have  not  prepared  for  their  old  age  since  the 
education  and  marriage  of  their  children  has  been  of  greater 
concern  to  them  than  their  own  old  age  (Chang  & Choi,  1992) , 
anticipating  the  filial  support  in  old  age  dictated  by  the 
Confucian  norm. 

Korean  elderly  depend  heavily  on  support  from  their 
children  (Chang  & Choi,  1992;  Choe,  E.H.,  1989b;  Kim,  T.H., 
1981) . One  study  (Korean  Gallup  Survey,  1990) , which 
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examines  and  compares  the  situations  of  older  people  in 
several  nations  including  Korea  and  America,  shows  that 
around  73%  of  Korean  elders  are  financially  dependent  on 
their  children;  only  27.2%  are  able  to  rely  upon  their  own 
resources,  while  the  major  source  of  income  in  old  age  for 
Americans  is  Social  Security. 

In  Korea,  retirement  is  usually  mandatory,  while  there 
is  no  mandatory  retirement  in  America.  In  Korea,  workers  in 
the  public  sector  retire  between  the  ages  of  58  and  65, 
while  those  in  the  private  sector  generally  retire  around  55 
(Choi,  S . J. , 1992) . 

The  public  pension  system  covers  only  public  service 
employees,  veterans,  and  school  teachers.  About  6.5%  of  the 
nation  as  a whole  and  3.3%  of  the  elders  aged  65  and  over 
benefitted  from  these  pension  programs  in  1990  (Choi,  S.J., 
1992)  . 

Even  though  the  National  Pension  program  (NP)  started 
in  1988  covers  most  workers,  the  majority  of  the  elderly, 
currently  retirees,  cannot  benefit  from  this  pension  program 
(Choi,  S.J.,  1992).  It  is  predicted  that  only  9.6%  of  the 
elderly  population  will  benefit  from  NP  in  2008  when  old  age 
pension  in  NP  will  be  provided  (Rhee  et  al . , 1993) . 

In  the  private  sector,  the  practice  of  providing  a lump 
sum  settlement  upon  retirement  is  observed  in  only  a limited 
number  of  businesses  (Chang  & Choi,  1992) . 
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Health  care  is  the  major  concern  of  Korean  elders 
(Choi,  S.N.,  1988).  One  of  the  largest  health  care  programs 
for  Korean  elders  is  Medical  Insurance.  The  most  of 
significant  problem  with  this  system  is  that  coverage  is 
only  available  for  an  insured  employee  and  their  dependent 
family  members . This  means  that  most  Korean  elderly  are 
only  eligible  for  health  care  through  their  children's 
employment -based  subscriptions.  For  those  elders  from  low- 
income  families,  the  inadequate  health  care  subscription  of 
their  children  translates  into  poor  or  nonexistent  pension 
coverage  (Chang  & Choi,  1992) . 

The  other  problem  associated  with  health  care  is  that 
medical  facilities  are  disproportionally  concentrated 
(around  90%,  1992)  in  urban  areas;  elders  who  live  in  rural 
areas  have  difficulty  utilizing  the  health  care  system  (Rhee 
et  al . , 1993 ) . 

While  Korean  elders  have  been  eligible  since  1983  to  a 
free  annual  medical  examination  by  the  Elderly  Health 
Program  since,  the  benefits  of  this  program  have  been 
confined  to  low-income  elders  due  to  budget  limitations 
(Choi,  S.J.,  1992;  Rhee  et  al . , 1993). 

Changes  in  the  socio-economic  resources  of  the  elderly 
accompanying  rapid  industrialization  and  modernization  in 
Korea  have  significant  consequences  for  the  future  of 
intergenerational  relations  as  well  as  for  the  financial 
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ability  or  inability  of  Korean  elders  to  provide  adequate 
retirement  income  and  health  care  for  themselves . Current 
pension  systems  and  health  care  programs  appears  to  be 
failing  to  provide  for  a growing  needs  of  Korean  elders. 

Cultural  Aspects  of  Living  Arrangements  and  Intergene- 
rational  Relations 

In  advanced  western  societies,  persons  attach  a great 
deal  of  importance  to  the  cultural  values  of  individualism, 
privacy,  and  personal  freedom  (Wake  & Sporawski,  1972),  and 
these  values  persist  into  a person's  old  age  (Cogwill, 

1986)  . 

Historically  and  normatively  the  western  family  system, 
such  as  that  in  America,  is  not  multigenerational , but 
nuclear  (Lee,  G.R.,  1982).  American  elders  prefer  to  live 
independently  as  well  as  strongly  favor  an  independent  role 
in  the  family  (Beresford  & Rivlin,  1966;  Doty,  1986) . For 
this  reason,  elders  in  western  societies  are  less 
consolidated  into  their  families  in  the  sense  of  coresidence 
and  intergenerational  relations  than  their  Korean  counter- 
parts . 

Koreans  are  culturally  rooted  in  the  concept  of  filial 
piety  wherein  care  and  support  for  elders  from  their 
children  has  normatively  been  approved  (Choi,  J.S.,  1970) . 
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In  Korean  society,  with  a Confucian  cultural  background 
which  emphasizes  high  filial  responsibility,  the  elderly  may 
assert  their  entitlement  a return  to  their  to  long-term 
investments  in  their  children.  Korean  elderly  are  much  more 
family-oriented  than  their  American  counterparts  and  expect 
filial  support  from  the  children  in  their  old  age,  implying 
that  the  consideration  of  aging  in  Korea  is  related  to 
economic  as  well  as  moral  issues  (Sung,  K.T.,  1990,  1991). 

In  recent  years  traditional  family  norms  and  respect 
for  the  aged  have  slowly  been  changing  in  Korea,  with  the 
increase  in  female  labor  participation,  decline  in 
multigenerational  households,  and  youth  preference  for  an 
individualistic  life  style  (Eu,  H.S.,  1991;  Park,  J.G., 

1989) . However,  care  and  respect  for  the  elderly  has  been 
normatively  prescribed  in  Korean  culture  and  filial  piety 
still  persists  as  a social  ideal  (Sung,  K.T.,  1990,  1991). 

The  Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  identify  possible 
relationships  between  living  arrangements  and  the 
psychological  well-being  of  the  elderly  in  Korea,  and  to 
estimate  the  effect  of  intergenerational  relations  on  the 
association  of  living  arrangements  and  the  psychological 
well-being  of  the  elders. 
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In  identifying  my  objective,  I am  particularly 
interested  in  seeking  answers  to  the  following  research 
questions:  (1)  is  living  with  children  or  living  separately 

from  children  itself  associated  with  the  psychological  well- 
being of  the  elderly  in  Korea?;  (2)  do  socio-demographic 
characteristics  influence  the  effect  of  living  arrangements 
on  psychological  well-being?;  (3)  do  intergenerational 
relations  influence  the  effect  of  living  arrangements  on  the 
psychological  well-being  of  the  elderly  in  Korea,  given 
their  socio-demographic  characteristics?;  and  (4)  are  there 
joint  effects  of  living  arrangements,  intergenerational 
relations,  and  socio-economic  characteristics  on  the 
psychological  well-being  of  the  elders? 

The  Significance  of  the  Study 

This  study  should  be  valuable  in  understanding  living 
arrangements  and  intergenerational  relations  and  their 
effects  on  the  psychological  well-being  of  the  elderly  in 
contemporary  Korean  society.  By  examining  variation  in  the 
patterns  of  norms  and  behaviors  related  to  the  aging 
experiences  across  societies,  this  study  will  also 
contribute  to  an  understanding  of  cultural  differences 
concerning  the  relations  between  living  arrangements, 
intergenerational  relations,  and  psychological  well-being. 
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Through  this  study  I will  derive  implications  for  the 
further  study  of  living  arrangements  and  intergenerational 
relations  and  for  social  policy  on  living  arrangements  and 
psychological  well-being  of  the  elderly  in  Korea. 


Chapter  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 


The  literature  review  in  this  section  will  be 
restricted  to  the  following  areas:  living  arrangements, 
intergenerational  relations,  and  psychological  well-being. 
Four  issues  will  be  reviewed:  1)  theoretical  approaches 
concerning  the  relation  between  living  arrangements, 
intergenerational  relations,  and  psychological  well-being; 

2)  the  relation  between  living  arrangements  and  psycho- 
logical well-being;  3)  the  relation  between  intergene- 
rational relations  and  psychological  well-being;  and  4)  the 
relation  between  socio-demographic  characteristics  and 
psychological  well-being. 

Whereas  empirical  research  on  living  arrangements, 
intergenerational  relations,  and  psychological  well-being  of 
the  elderly  in  the  United  States  is  extensive,  the  empirical 
basis  for  generalizations  about  the  elderly  in  Korea  is 
relatively  limited.  For  this  reason,  this  section 
predominantly  summarizes  findings  from  American  studies. 

Theoretical  Approaches 

There  has  been  little  theoretical  concern  about  the 
relations  between  living  arrangements,  intergenerational 
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relations,  and  psychological  well-being.  However,  three 
theoretical  approaches  --  a cultural  perspective  related  to 
normative  expectations,  a social  exchange  perspective 
concerned  with  the  independence  or  dependence  of  the  parties 
involved  in  intergenerational  relations,  and  a social 
structure/personality  perspective  concerned  with  the 
relation  between  social  structure  and  psychological 
consequences  - are  used  to  examine  the  relations  among 
living  arrangements,  intergenerational  relations,  and 
psychological  well-being. 

Cultural  Perspective 

Each  culture  deals  with  the  aging  experience 
differently  according  to  its  own  specific  pattern  of  norms 
and  behaviors  associated  with  intergenerational  relations 
such  as  living  arrangements  in  old  age,  filial  obligations 
toward  aging  parents  (Guttmann  et  al . , 1979;  Ikels,  1980), 
and  expectations  about  family  support  (Akiyama,  Antonucci,  & 
Campbell,  1990;  Rook,  1987;  Rossi  & Rossi,  1990).  For  this 
reason,  the  effect  of  living  arrangements  and  intergenera- 
tional relations  on  the  psychological  well-being  of  elders 
must  be  considered  within  a cultural  context. 

American  cultural  norms  which  emphasize  independence, 
individualism,  and  privacy  lead  to  high  levels  of 
independent  living  arrangements  of  elders  (Chevan  & Korson, 
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1972;  Kobrin,  1976;  Mindel,  1979;  Pampel,  1983;  Schorr, 

1980;  Treas  & Bengtson,  1987)  and  strong  and  positive  values 
for  their  independent  role  in  the  family  (Beresford  & 

Rivlin,  1966;  Doty,  1986). 

American  elders  prefer,  whenever  possible,  to  live  in 
their  own  home,  independent  from,  but  geographically  close 
to,  their  children  (Pampel,  1983;  Troll,  1971).  In  this 
respect,  what  older  parents  want  from  intergenerational 
relations  is  "intimacy  at  a distance"  (Rosenmayr,  1977; 
Rosenmayr  & Kockeis,  1963) . 

In  contrast,  Korean  society  does  not  emphasize  the 
values  of  independence,  individualism,  and  privacy.  In 
Korea,  as  in  most  Asian  societies,  the  pattern  of  living 
arrangements  and  intergenerational  relations  is  qualita- 
tively different  from  the  American  pattern.  Confucian 
thought  about  filial  piety  and  family  ties  has  deeply 
influenced  intergenerational  relations  within  the  Asian 
family,  underscoring  collectivism  over  individualism 
(Hofstede,  1984;  Hsu,  1983)  . 

Coresident  living  arrangements  in  old  age  have  been 
considered  as  normative  behavior  and  it  has  been  a preferred 
cultural  pattern  in  Korea  (Han,  N.J.,  1984;  Hyn,  D.I.,  1976; 
Lim,  J.K.,  1985;  Yang,  C.,  1984).  Under  this  cultural 
influence,  coresident  living  arrangements  and  close 
intergenerational  relations  such  as  daily  contact  or  filial 
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support  are  more  likely  to  enhance  the  psychological  well- 
being of  Korean  elders . 

Unique  cultural  norms  in  Korea  and  the  United  States  of 
living  arrangements  and  intergenerational  relations 
influence  differently  the  psychological  outcomes  or 
consequences  in  dissimilar  societies.  Given  that  the 
congruence  between  cultural  expectations  and  individual 
behaviors  positively  affects  psychological  states, 
coresident  living  arrangements  and  perceived  intergene- 
rational solidarity  would  be  expected  to  have  a significant 
positive  effect  on  the  psychological  well-being  of  Korean 
elders,  compared  with  American  counterparts  who  are 
relatively  less  integrated  into  coresident  living 
arrangements  and  intergenerational  relations. 

Social  Exchange  Perspective 

Given  different  cultural  norms  about  living 
arrangements  and  intergenerational  relations  in  the  United 
States  and  Korea,  a social  exchange  perspective  suggests 
that  living  arrangements  such  as  coresidence  or  non- 
coresidence and  intergenerational  relations  may  have  either 
a negative  or  positive  effect  on  the  psychological  well- 
being of  the  elderly,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
exchange . 
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The  social  exchange  perspective  asserts  that  social 
actors  attempt  to  maximize  rewards  and  reduce  costs  in  the 
process  of  social  interaction  (Blau,  1964;  Homans,  1961). 
Certain  patterns  of  interaction  among  social  actors  are 
sustained  over  time  if  they  find  such  interaction  rewarding. 
In  the  process  of  seeking  rewards,  however,  costs  are 
inevitably  incurred  (Blau,  1964;  Emerson,  1972;  Knipe, 

1971) . 

Exchange  patterns  within  families,  and  particularly  in 
intergenerational  relations,  are  very  different  than  those 
involving  unrelated  persons  due  to  norms  of  obligation.  For 
this  reason,  in  the  context  of  family  relations,  an 
unbalanced  exchange  may  persist  due  to  the  "permanent"  bond 
even  if  the  costs  to  either  party  come  to  exceed  the  rewards 
(Gelles,  1983;  Lee,  G.R.,  1979;  Lee  & Shehan,  1989). 

Although  children  are  an  important  party  in  support 
networks  of  the  elders,  the  utilization  of  children  as 
resources  is  intricate  due  to  issues  related  to  reciprocity 
and  dependence.  From  a social  exchange  perspective,  power 
is  the  product  of  the  dependence  of  one  person  on  another; 
the  party  who  is  less  dependent  on  the  social  exchange 
usually  gets  a power  advantage  (Blau,  1964;  Emerson,  1962). 
Benefits  accruing  to  the  older  parent  which  exceed  their 
costs  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  power  or  a state  of  dependency 
(Sussman,  1976) . Many  American  elders  have  adequate 
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resources  and  give  aid  to  their  children  (Atchely,  1988)  . 
However,  some  elders  lack  resources,  and  since  power  is 
inversely  related  to  dependency  (Blau,  1964;  Dowd,  1975; 
Emerson,  1972) , intergenerational  relations  are  often 
characterized  by  unbalanced  exchange  relations. 

Although  "locked  into"  intergenerational  relations, 
many  old  people  make  an  effort  to  minimize  the  costs 
associated  with  dependence  to  avoid  the  negative 
psychological  outcomes  associated  with  unbalanced  exchange 
relations  (Dowd,  1975,  1980;  Stoller,  1983). 

From  a social  exchange  perspective,  reciprocity,  rather 
than  profit,  is  emphasized  as  the  critical  factor  affecting 
enhanced  intergenerational  bonds  (Hess  & Waring,  1980) . 

For  this  reason,  American  elders  may  be  hesitant  to  accept 
unreciprocable  help,  even  if  they  really  need  help  (Stoller, 
1983),  and  intergenerational  relations  such  as  coresidence 
and  aid  from  their  children  associated  with  unbalanced 
exchange  or  dependence  influence  negatively  the  psycho- 
logical well-being  of  American  elders  (Dowd,  1975,  1980; 
Stoller,  1983) . 

Korean  elderly  have  extensive  interaction  with  the 
family  through  frequent  contact  or  intergenerational  support 
with  their  adult  children.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  if  the 
American  exchange  pattern  can  be  applied  to  explain 
intergenerational  relations  among  the  Korean  elderly.  In 
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Korean  society,  coresidence  often  involves  parents  residing 
in  their  children's  households  for  reasons  that  largely 
reflect  parental  dependence  on  their  children's  resources 
(Chang  & Choi,  1992;  Choe,  1989b) . However,  there  is  more 
acceptability  of  elderly  dependence  in  Korean  society  than 
in  America. 

Filial  responsibility  may  be  one  of  the  cultural 
resources  in  oriental  societies.  Receiving  help  from 
children  increases  the  psychological  well-being  of  Korean 
parents  (Park,  J.H.  1990),  unlike  their  American 
counterparts,  implying  that  dependence  on  children  seems  to 
be  less  detrimental  to  Korean  elders  who  feel  entitled  to 
filial  support. 

Given  the  Korean  cultural  context  of  extensive  parental 
support  for  their  adult  children,  and  the  corresponding 
dependence  of  Korean  parents  on  their  children  in  old  age, 
the  positive  relation  between  aid  received  by  parents  and 
the  psychological  well-being  of  Korean  elders  can  be 
understood  with  reference  to  the  American  concept  of  a 
"support  bank, " wherein  reciprocity  extends  over  a life  span 
(Antonucci,  1990)  or  "some  type  of  psychological  credit" 
(Beckman,  1981)  or  "implicit  bargain"  encountered  in  the 
past,  from  their  unreciprocated  child-rearing  years  that  can 
be  compensated  in  old  age  (Sussman,  1976) . 
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Given  that  dependence  is  defined  as  a subjective 
dimension,  the  elders'  dependence  on  their  children  has 
negative  meaning  in  American  culture,  but  not  in  Korean 
culture . 

Social -Structure /Personality  Perspective 

Cultural  norms  about  living  arrangements/ intergenera - 
tional  relations  and  intergenerational  exchange  may  affect 
the  psychological  well-being  of  elders.  However,  one  cannot 
expect  the  effect  of  living  arrangements  and  intergenera- 
tional relations  on  psychological  well-being  to  be  the  same 
for  all  Korean  elders. 

The  theoretical  perspective  of  social  structure  and 
personality  (House,  1977;  Stryker,  1981)  proposes  that  the 
social-structural  context  in  which  individuals  are  involved 
may  affect  personal  relations  and  psychological  reactivity 
to  those  relations. 

This  argument  about  the  effect  of  social  structure  on 
individual  psychological  states  such  as  self -conception  is 
related  to  the  interface  between  the  social  exchange 
perspective  and  the  symbolic  interaction  perspective  (Mutran 
& Reitzes,  1984) . 

Social  actors  may  interpret  and  value  certain 
interaction  as  rewards  or  costs  (Blau,  1964)  through 
subjective  meanings  and  symbolic  interaction  (Emerson, 1981) . 
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Individuals  are  affected  by  social  structure  and  processes, 
not  just  as  passive  actors,  but  as  active  ones  due  partially 
to  the  changing  definitions  of  rewards  and  costs  (Marshall, 
1979;  Stryker,  1981) . 

The  social-structural  context  such  as  marital  status, 
socio-economic  status,  etc.,  determines  the  opportunities 
and  limitations  for  the  elders'  independence  or  dependence 
and  affect  the  individual's  life  experiences  such  as  living 
arrangements  and  intergenerational  relations  which,  in  turn, 
have  an  effect  on  psychological  states  (Thoits,  1983)  . 

That  is,  coresident  living  arrangements  and 
intergenerational  relations  may  be  more  important  to  the 
psychological  functioning  of  those  individuals  who  need 
social  support  or  lack  alternative  sources  for  social 
support.  Those  persons  in  widowhood,  poor  health,  low 
socio-economic  status,  or  retirement,  etc.,  are  more  likely 
to  be  aware  of  the  rewards  and  costs  of  intergenerational 
relations  and  more  psychologically  dependent  on  coresident 
living  arrangements  and  intergenerational  relations  due  to 
their  own  psychological  or  physical  needs  (Umberson,  1992) . 
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Living  Arrangements  and  Psychological  Well-Being 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  research  on  the  relation 
between  living  arrangements  and  psychological  well-being. 
These  studies  have  investigated  psychological  well-being 
utilizing  measure  of  life  satisfaction,  morale,  alienation, 
feelings  of  neglect,  or  emotional  support,  concepts  often 
used  interchangeably  (Campbell,  1976;  George,  1979,  1981; 

Lee  & Ishii-Kuntz,  1987;  Quinn,  1983). 

The  most  consistent  finding  in  American  studies  is  that 
a coresident  living  arrangement  between  aged  parents  and 
their  adult  children  is  negatively  related  to  the 
psychological  well-being  of  the  parents  (Aldous,  1987; 
Campbell,  1981;  Campbell  et  al . , 1976;  Clemens  & Axelson, 
1985;  Donahue,  1969;  Glenn  & Weaver,  1979;  Goettig,  1986; 
Grams  & Fengler,  1980;  Kerckhoff,  1966;  Murray,  1973; 
Nimkoff,  1962;  Reskin  & Coverman,  1985;  Schnaiberg  & 
Goldenberg,  1989;  Troll,  1971) . 

In  Korea,  as  in  most  Asian  societies,  the  pattern  of 
living  arrangements  is  dissimilar  to  that  of  western 
societies  such  as  America,  and  the  effect  of  living 
arrangements  on  the  psychological  well-being  of  the  elders 
is  very  different.  Most  Korean  studies  show  that 
coresidence  with  children  influences  positively  the 
psychological  well-being  of  Korean  elders  (Chang,  S.H., 
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1983;  Kiefer  et  al . , 1985;  Kim,  T.H.,  1981;  Kim,  S.Y.,  1987; 
Kwon,  K.S.,  1973;  Lim,  J.K.,  1985;  Park,  C.S.,  1990;  You, 
Y.S.,  1985;  Whang,  M.S.,  1987). 

The  different  findings  concerning  the  effect  of  living 
arrangements  on  the  psychological  well-being  of  the  elderly 
in  America  and  Korea  can  be  understood  in  terms  of  the 
congruence  between  cultural  norms  on  and  their  reflection  in 
real  living  arrangements. 

In  America,  a coresident  living  arrangement  is  not  a 
normative  expectation  for  older  parents  and  their  adult 
children  (Dinkel,  1944;  Wake  & Sporaswki,  1972)  and, 
therefore,  may  be  not  beneficial  for,  or  may  have  a negative 
effect  on,  parents  and  the  relations  of  parents  and  children 
by  violating  normative  expectations  or  individual 
preferences  of  independent  living  arrangements  (Clemens  & 
Axelson,  1985) . 

American  elders  favor  independent  living  arrangements 
over  coresident  living  arrangements  (Hanson  & Sauer,  1985; 
Lopata,  1973;  Schorr,  1980;  Soldo  et  al . , 1984)  and  elders 
who  have  norms  of  independent  living  and  live  behavioral ly 
in  independent  living  arrangements  have  the  highest  morale 
(Kerckhoff,  1966) . 

The  values  of  independence,  individualism,  and  privacy 
influence  both  aged  parents  and  their  adult  children 
(Cogwill,  1986;  Treas  & Bengtson,  1987).  American  studies 
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show  that  during  the  "empty-nest"  period,  aged  parents  enjoy 
their  independence  from  their  children  and  become  unhappy  or 
feel  low  morale  if  their  adult  children  coreside  with  them 
(Aldous,  1987;  Barber,  1989;  Clemens  & Axelson,  1985;  Glenn, 
1975,  1991)  due  to  the  loss  of  privacy  and  a low  degree  of 
independence  (Donahue,  1969) . 

In  a coresident  living  arrangement  which  involves  the 
elders'  dependence  on  their  children  due  to  bad  health  or 
insufficient  financial  means  (Aquilino,  1990;  Cooney,  1989; 
Crimmins  & Ingegneri,  1990;  Stoller,  1985;  Stone  et  al . , 

1987) , American  elders  may  define  this  coresident  living 
arrangement  with,  and  filial  support  from,  their  children 
due  to  their  dependent  role  as  a violation  of  the  cultural 
norm  of  independence . 

Recent  American  studies  note  that  coresidence  also 
reflects  the  adult  children's  needs  or  their  dependence  on 
aged  parents  (Aquilino,  1990;  Crimmins  & Ingegneri,  1990; 
Suitor  & Pillemer,  1988;  Ward  et  al . , 1992).  A coresident 
living  arrangement  due  to  adult  children's  dependence  on 
their  aged  parents  also  may  be  detrimental  to  the  elders  by 
violating  parental  expectations  about  their  children's 
independence,  negatively  influencing  their  psychological 
well-being  (Clemens  & Axelson,  1985;  Menaghan,  1989; 
Schnaiberg  & Goldenberg,  1989) . 
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Another  possible  interpretation  prompted  by  the 
negative  relation  between  coresident  living  arrangements  and 
psychological  well-being  of  American  elders  focuses  on 
inconveniences  and  disadvantages  for  the  elders  associated 
with  family  interaction.  Coresident  elders  feel  a greater 
sense  of  strain  and  depression  in  their  relations  with  their 
adult  children  (Umberson,  1992),  increasing  the 
probabilities  for  parent-child  conflict  over  several 
dimensions  such  as  finance,  housework,  and  individual  values 
or  life-styles  (Brody,  1985;  Cantor,  1983;  Clemens  & 

Axelson,  1985;  Glick  & Lin,  1986;  Lopata,  1973;  Schorr, 

1980)  . 

Unlike  America,  in  Korea,  intergenerational  interdepen- 
dence and  family  solidarity  have  been  emphasized  under  the 
influence  of  Confucian  cultural  norms.  Korean  elderly 
expect,  or  prefer  to  have,  filial  support  and  coresidence 
with  their  children  (Hyn,  D.I.,  1976;  Park,  C.S.,  1990;  Seo, 
B.S.,  1988,  1989;  You,  Y.S.,  1985),  especially  with  the 
eldest  son  (Han,  N.J.,  1984;  Kim,  T.H.,  1981;  Lim,  J.K., 
1985;  Yang,  C.,  1984). 

In  practice,  coresident  living  arrangements  in  old  age 
in  Korea  usually  reflect  parental  dependence  such  as 
economic,  emotional,  and  service  support  from  a child's 
resources  (Chang  & Choi,  1992;  Choe,  1989b;  Lim  et  al . , 

1985;  Seo,  B , S . , 1988,  1989). 
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For  this  reason,  Korean  elderly  living  with  children 
have  a notion  of  filial  concern,  care,  and  support  in  old 
age  from  their  children.  Coresident  elders  feel  less 
alienation  than  their  non-coresident  counterparts  and 
greater  intergenerational  solidarity  (Kim,  H.J.,  1974;  Park, 
M.R.,  1978),  while  separate  residence  from  the  children  may 
result  in  loneliness,  alienation  or  increased  stress  (Whang, 
M.S. , 1987) . 

In  both  America  and  Korea,  not  all  studies  about  the 
relation  between  intergenerational  coresidence  and  parents' 
psychological  well-being.  Some  American  studies  show  that 
there  is  little  relation  between  living  arrangements  and 
psychological  well-being  (Brown,  1960;  Fengler  et  al . , 1983; 
Kivett  &.  Learner,  1982)  . Coresident  elders  were  found  to  be 
no  less  likely  to  have  high  morale  than  elders  who  live 
independently  by  Fengler  et  al.(1983)  or  to  express  feelings 
of  neglect  by  Brown  (1960).  Kivett  and  Learner  (1982),  in 
their  study  examining  the  morale  of  older  rural  adults, 
assert  that  the  morale  of  the  elders  living  with  children  is 
related  to  factors  contributing  to  the  housing  arrangement 
such  as  bad  health,  rather  than  the  living  arrangements 
themselves . 

In  contrast  to  most  of  the  previous  American  research, 
one  American  study  (Aquilino  & Supple,  1991)  implies  a 
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positive  relation  between  coresidence  and  the  psychological 
well-being  of  elders,  even  though  this  study  did  not 
identify  the  relation  between  living  arrangements  and 
psychological  well-being  directly.  In  this  study,  elders 
were  satisfied  with  coresident  living  arrangements, 
maintaining  a positive  relation  with  their  coresident 
children.  This  fact  is  related  to  "positive  self- 
selection, " a process  whereby  coresidence  is  actively 
"chosen"  by  the  parent  and  child  (Aquilino,  1991) . In  other 
words,  if  a coresident  living  arrangement  is  established  out 
of  feelings  of  mutual  affection,  the  elders  may  have  high 
psychological  well-being  (Hess  & Waring,  1980) . 

Korean  studies  focusing  on  the  relation  between  living 
arrangements  and  psychological  well-being  are  also  somewhat 
inconsistent  concerning  the  effect  of  elders'  living 
arrangements  on  their  psychological  well-being.  Some 
studies  show  that  there  is  little  relation  between 
coresidence  and  the  psychological  well-being  or  alienation 
of  Korean  elders  (Choi,  S.J.,  1984;  Chung,  Y.H.,  1988;  Hong, 
S.J.,  1992;  Kim,  M.J.,  1982;  Kim,  J.S.,  1987;  Kim,  T.H., 
1981;  Mang,  H.J.,  1985)  and  of  Korean  American  elders  (Hong, 
S.J.,  1987,  1992;  Moon  & Pearl,  1991). 

A possible  interpretation  of  the  low  relation  between 
living  arrangements  and  the  psychological  well-being  of 
Korean  elders  can  be  explained  by  the  socio-economic 
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characteristics  which  influence  coresident  living 
arrangements  such  as  widowhood,  old  age,  or  frailty,  rather 
than  living  arrangements.  After  controlling  these  variables 
the  effect  of  living  arrangements  on  psychological  well- 
being disappears. 

Another  reason  for  the  low  relation  between  living 
arrangements  and  the  psychological  well-being  of  Korean 
elders  can  be  understood  through  the  elders'  acceptance  of 
their  present  living  arrangements  (Hong,  S.J.,  1987);  the 
elders  might  decide  the  best  living  arrangement  they  can 
afford  given  the  various  constraints  they  face.  Under  this 
situation,  the  effect  of  living  arrangements  on  psycho- 
logical well-being  is  likely  to  be  small  or  neutral. 

There  has  been  some  Korean  evidence  of  a change  in  the 
norm  of  coresidence  in  old  age,  even  though  the  evidence 
does  not  directly  provide  evidence  on  the  relation  between 
living  arrangements  and  psychological  well-being.  With  the 
rapid  modernization  of  Korea  in  the  last  several  decades 
transforming  social  values  and  contributing  to  a decrease  in 
traditional  family  support  (Choi,  S.N.,  1988;  Kim,  Y.M., 

1990) , changes  have  inevitably  occurred  in  the  social 
relationships  and  living  arrangements  of  Korean  elders  in 
both  America  and  Korea. 

Korean  American  elders  show  some  preference  for  an 
independent  residence  (Kim,  C.K.,  et  al . , 1991;  Koh  & Bell, 
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1987)  . Although  the  elders  have  a norm  of  strong 
intergenerational  relations,  a majority  of  Korean  American 
elders,  whether  living  with  or  apart  from  their  children, 
express  an  apparent  preference  for  living  independently 
(Kim,  C.K.,  et  al . , 1991;  Koh  & Bell,  1987). 

This  attitudinal  change  towards  living  arrangements  is 
also  appearing  among  Korean  elders.  One  study  (Kim,  T.H., 

1988)  shows  that  the  majority  of  elders  themselves  do  not 
want  to  live  with  a child,  but  instead  prefer  to  live  near  a 
child.  Moreover,  a recent  study  (Korean  Institute  of 
Gerontology,  1993)  shows  that  over  70%  of  middle  and  older 
aged  persons  prefer  to  live  independently. 

One  possible  explanation  of  this  fact  is  related  to  the 
problems  of  intergenerational  conflict  involving 
inconveniences  with  their  children  (Seo,  B.S.,  1988,  1989) 
or  emotional  incompatibility  between  the  elders  and 
coresident  children,  especially  a daughter-in-law  (Kim, 

T.H.  & Han,  H.S.,  1989;  Seo,  B.S.,  1989),  combined  with  the 
gradual  transformation  in  cultural  norms  concerning 
coresidence  precipitated  by  rapid  modernization. 

While  this  trend  explicitly  opposes  the  cultural  norm  of 
coresident  living  arrangements  and  filial  piety  for  Korean 
elderly,  gradually  increasing  economic  prosperity  and  the 
growth  of  individualistic  attitudes  has  led  to  a greater 
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concern  with  more  convenient  living  arrangements  rather  than 
traditional  coresident  living  arrangements. 

One  major  finding  emerges  from  both  American  and 
Korean  studies  on  the  relation  between  living  arrangements 
and  the  psychological  well-being  of  the  elderly:  close 
congruence  between  normative  expectations  established  within 
a unique  cultural  context  and  their  reflection  in  living 
arrangements  positively  influences  the  psychological  well- 
being of  the  elderly.  Divergences  from  this  normative 
pattern  (i.e.  little  or  positive  relation  of  American  elders 
and  little  or  negative  relation  between  coresidence  and 
psychological  well-being  of  Korean  elders)  may  be  explained 
by  the  effects  of  other  factors  such  as  socio-demographic 
characteristics  and  the  nature  of  aged  parents'  and  adult 
children's  relations  which  regulate  and  influence  living 
arrangements,  intergenerational  relations,  and  thus 
psychological  well-being  of  the  elderly. 

Socio -Demographic  Characteristics 
and  Living  Arrangements,  Intergenerational  Relations, 
and  Psychological  Well-Being 

Recent  American  research  has  demonstrated  that  socio- 
demographic characteristics  are  critical  aspects  affecting 
the  living  arrangements  of  elders  (Coward  & Cutler,  1991; 
Coward  et  al . , 1989).  Socio-demographic  factors  also  have  a 
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significant  influence  on  intergenerational  relations  and 
thus  the  psychological  well-being  of  elders. 

In  this  sense,  socio-demographic  dimensions  may  provide 
an  important  perspective  for  understanding  the  living 
arrangements,  intergenerational  relations,  and  psychological 
well-being  of  Korean  elders. 

Socio-Demographic  Characteristics  of  Living  Arrangements  and 
Intergenerational  Relations 

Living  arrangements  may  be  determined  by  socio-demo- 
graphic  characteristics  in  the  sense  that  they  make  it  easy 
or  difficult  for  the  elders  to  choose  coresident  or  non- 
coresident living  arrangements  within  a specific  society. 
Both  American  (House,  1977;  Stryker,  1981)  and  Korean  (Cho, 
B.E.,  1988;  Seo,  B.S.,  1988,  1989)  studies  show  that  socio- 
demographic characteristics  also  provide  opportunities, 
demands,  and  constraints  on  intergenerational  relations  in 
the  family. 

Sex 

Gender  is  an  important  consideration  in  living 
arrangements  and  intergenerational  relations  in  that  women 
are  traditionally  more  likely  than  men  to  maintain  family 
relations  (Hagestad,  1986) . Especially,  parent/child 
relationships  are  more  central  to  women  than  to  men 
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(Atkinson  et  al . , 1986;  Lee,  G.R.,  1980;  Rossi  & Rossi, 

1990)  . 

Older  women  are  more  likely  to  live  with  a child  than 
are  their  male  counterparts  (Crimmins  & Ingegneri,  1990; 
Spitze  & Logan,  1990)  and  tend  to  maintain  close  contact 
with  their  children.  Female  elders  are  more  likely  to  need 
support  from  their  children  compared  to  men  because  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  widowed  and  to  experience  economic 
deprivation  (Lee,  G.R.,  1980;  Troll,  1971).  Elderly  women 
have  also  traditionally  devoted  more  of  their  time  to  their 
family  members  than  men  and  expect  higher  filial 
responsibility  in  their  old  age  (Blieszner  & Mancini,  1987; 
Seelbach,  1977;). 

Age 

It  has  been  found  that  old  age  is  relevant  to  living 
arrangements  and  intergenerational  relations.  The  American 
elderly  aged  75  and  over  are  more  likely  to  live  in 
coresident  living  arrangements  (Coward  et  al . , 1989).  As 
age  increases,  with  the  possibility  of  physical  or  mental 
infirmity,  the  likelihood  of  living  in  an  intergenerational 
household  also  increases  (Sussman,  1976;  Soldo  & Lauriat, 
1976;  Wolf,  1984;  Wolf  & Soldo,  1988) . 

With  age,  elders  may  experience  retirement  and 
reductions  in  income,  leading  to  increased  opportunities  for 
contact  with  their  children  (Bengtson  et  al . , 1976) . The 
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eldest  are  more  likely  to  receive  aid  from  their  children 
(Crimmins  & Ingegneri,  1990;  Roberts  et  al . , 1991;  Shanas  et 
al . , 1968)  and  less  likely  to  provide  aid  to  their  children 
(Mutran  & Reitzes,  1984;  Rossi  & Rossi,  1990).  The  need  for 
help  due  to  dependence  also  leads  the  eldest  to  have  higher 
filial  responsibility  expectations  (Brody  et  al . , 1984; 

Rossi  & Rossi,  1990) . 

Marital  Status 

Marital  status  is  also  one  of  the  critical  factors  in 
determining  living  arrangements  and  intergenerational 
relations  in  old  age.  The  unmarried  are  much  more  likely 
than  the  married  to  live  with  a child  due  to  their  housing 
needs  or  lack  of  resources  for  independent  living  (Aquilino, 
1990;  Cooney,  1989;  Crimmins  & Ingegneri,  1990;  Hashimoto, 
1991) 

However,  marital  status  drives  sex  differences  in 
coresident  family  formation.  Longevity  of  females  is 
greater  than  that  of  males  and  female  elders  tend  to  have 
fewer  opportunities  for  remarriage  than  male  elders  (Kasper, 
1988;  Kinsella,  1988;  Glick,  1984;  Minkler  & Stone,  1984) . 
Since  many  more  women  than  men  are  single  parents,  there  is 
more  need  for  care  and  assistance  for  female  elders  and 
proportionately  more  women  than  men  in  coresident  households 
(Crimmins  & Ingegneri,  1990;  Spitze  & Logan,  1990) . 
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Marital  status  may  also  affect  intergenerational 
relations  in  that  married  elders  are  less  likely  to  need 
help  from  their  children  and  more  likely  to  provide  help  to 
their  children.  Married  elders  have  a spouse,  an 
alternative  source  of  support  to  their  adult  children 
(Seelbach,  1978) , while  unmarried  parents  are  more  likely  to 
depend  on  their  children  and  have  higher  filial 
responsibility  expectations  (Seelbach,  1978) . 

There  is  some  evidence  of  variation  in  family 
interaction  or  support  among  the  unmarried  elders.  Widowed 
elders  are  more  likely  to  maintain  contact  with  (Litwak  & 
Longino,  1987;  Roberts  et  al . , 1991)  or  receive  support  from 
their  children  (Lee  et  al . , 1994;  Seelbach,  1978;  Rossi  & 
Rossi,  1990) , while  divorced  elders  are  less  likely  to  have 
contact  or  emotional  closeness  with  their  adult  offspring 
(Cooney  & Uhlenberg,  1990;  Crimmins  & Ingegneri,  1990; 
Furstenberg,  1988) . 

Besides  demographic  characteristics,  previous  American 
studies  show  that  health  and  socio-economic  resources,  such 
as  living  standard,  education,  and  work  status,  reflect  the 
need  for  housing  and  other  support  and  parental  resources 
for  independent  living  (Burr  & Mutchler,  1992;  Glick,  1979; 
Soldo,  Wolf,  & Agree,  1990;  Troll,  1971;  Wolf  & Soldo, 

1988).  Korean  research  (Chang  & Choi,  1992;  Choe,  1989b; 
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Lim  et  al . , 1985;  Seo,  B.S.,  1988,  1989)  also  identifies 
health  and  socio-economic  resources  as  important  factors 
affecting  living  arrangements.  However,  coresidence  in 
Korea  most  often  involves  parents  residing  in  their 
children's  households  for  reasons  that  largely  reflect 
parental  dependence  on  a child's  resources  . 

Health 

There  are  indications  that  bad  health  or  physical 
disability  is  related  to  coresidence  with  the  child  and 
intergenerational  relations.  Many  American  studies  show 
that  frail  elders  are  more  likely  to  share  housing  with  a 
child  (Bishop,  1986;  Crimmins  & Ingegneri,  1990;  Glick, 

1979;  Johnson  & Bursk,  1977;  Kobrin,  1981;  Soldo  et  al . , 
1990;  Speare  & Avery,  1993;  Sussman,  1976;  Troll  et  al . , 
1979) . 

Poor  health  or  frailty  hinders  independent  living  and 
is  more  likely  to  engender  filial  support  and  assistance, 
positively  influencing  expectations  for  filial 
responsibility  (Seelbach,  1978)  and  frequency  of  contact  or 
association  with  children  (Crimmins  & Ingegneri,  1990;  Lee 
et  al . , 1994;  Seelbach,  1978). 

Education 

An  elderly  person's  educational  achievement  is  expected 
to  reduce  the  desirability  of  living  in  a child's  home  and 
receiving  family  support.  The  higher  the  education,  the 
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greater  the  likelihood  of  living  independently  (Kobrin, 

1981;  Pampel,  1983;  Stone  et  al . , 1987;  Thomas  & Wister, 

1984) . Education  also  influences  values  and  attitudes 
concerning  independent  or  dependent  living  arrangements 
(Aquilino,  1990)  in  that  higher-educated  elders  are  more 
likely  to  espouse  values  of  independence  and  individualism 
and  less  likely  to  expect  higher  filial  responsibility  such 
as  coresident  living  arrangements  from  their  children 
(Mangen  & Westbrook,  1988) . 

There  is  a negative  relation  between  education  and 
family  interaction  or  filial  support  (Crimmins  & Ingegneri, 

1990)  in  that  more  educated  parents  may  turn  to  other 
sources  of  support  and  interaction  when  family  aid  is  not 
available.  People  who  have  more  education  may  have  less 
family-centered  interaction  because  they  have  greater  access 
to  formal  care  and  have  a number  of  interests  and  friends 
outside  the  family. 

Living  Standard 

Both  American  (Rossi  & Rossi,  1990;  Treas  & Bengtson, 

1987)  and  Korean  (Choi,  H.K.,  1985;  Seo,  B.S.,  1988,  1989) 
studies  show  that  parents  with  greater  socio-economic 
resources  may  be  less  involved  with  coresidence  and 
intergenerational  relations,  while  the  elders  with  a lower 
living  standard  are  more  involved  in  obtaining  family 
support  such  as  services  or  financial  assistance  from  their  children 
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The  ability  of  elders  to  sustain  a good  living  standard 
leads  to  family  solidarity  (Choi,  H.K.,  1985)  and  to 
maintaining  good  relations  with  children  unburdened  with 
dependence  (Johnson  & Bursk,  1977) . The  higher  living 
standard  of  older  persons  may  have  reduced  their  needs  for 
coresidence,  while  also  increasing  their  ability  to  assist 
with  the  housing  needs  of,  or  to  give  other  support  to, 
their  adult  children  (Mutran  & Reitzes,  1984;  Lee  et  al . , 
1994)  . 

Work  Status 

Work  status  is  another  indicator  of  parental  need,  as 
well  as  of  resources,  reflecting  the  elder's  background 
which  tends  to  increase  the  elders'  capability  for 
maintaining  economic  independence  without  burdening  their 
children,  reducing  their  needs  for  coresidence.  Work  status 
is  also  related  to  health  in  that  those  elders  who  are  in 
good  health  are  more  likely  to  have  increased  possibilities 
of  employment . Elders  who  are  not  employed  may  be  more 
likely  to  depend  on  their  children,  involving  intergen- 
erational  contact  or  support  from  their  children. 

Social  Activities 

There  is  some  evidence  available  concerning  the 
relation  between  social  activities  and  psychological  well- 
being of  the  elderly.  Some  American  researchers  have  argued 
that  there  is  a "hierarchial  compensation"  which  operates 
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between  family  and  non-family  networks  (Cantor,  1980;  Coe 
et . al . , 1984;  Shanas,  1979).  More  distant  personal 
relations,  such  as  those  social  relations  which  can  be 
obtained  by  participating  in  social  activities,  are 
considered  an  important  source  of  support  and  thus 
contribute  to  psychological  well-being,  when  closer 
relations  such  as  intergenerational  relations  are  not 
available . 

Those  who  participate  in  nonfamily  social  networks  may 
also  place  less  reliance  on  family  members.  Involvement  of 
elderly  parents  with  others  besides  their  adult  children 
lowers  parental  expectations  of  the  latter,  thereby 
minimizing  dependency  as  parents  pursue  non-family  networks 
of  complementarity. 

However,  another  American  study  (Fengler  et  al . , 1983) 
shows  that  family  care  and  co-residential  living  are  not 
substitutes  for  participation  in  extra-familial  activities. 
One  Korean  study  (Park,  J.H.,  1990)  asserts  that  strong 
family  ties  with  children  may  strengthen  the  positive  self- 
image  of  the  elderly  parents,  allowing  the  elderly  to 
participate  frequently  in  social  activities. 

The  characteristics  of  children  are  also  an  important 
factor  in  understanding  living  arrangements  and 
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intergenerational  relations.  Some  studies  show  that 
coresidence  may  be  responsive  to  parental  needs,  including 
widowhood,  low  income,  and  poor  health  (Aquilino,  1990; 
Cooney,  1989;  Crimmins  & Ingegneri,  1990;  Stoller,  1985; 
Stone  et  al,  1987) . But  recent  American  research  suggests 
that  the  characteristics  and  needs  of  children  also  account 
for  a proportion  of  coresidence  with  older  parents 
(Aquilino,  1990;  Ward  & Spitze,  1992). 

Number  of  Children 

American  research  identifies  the  actual  number  of 
living  children  as  an  important  factor  in  determining  an 
elder's  living  arrangement  (Aquilino,  1990;  Barhrach,  1980; 
Burr  & Mutchler , 1992;  Crimmins  & Ingegneri,  1990;  Spitze  & 
Logan,  1990;  Wister  & Burch,  1983;  Wolf  & Soldo,  1988), 
since  a larger  number  of  children  represents  more 
opportunities  for  shared  living  arrangements  in  old  age 
(Thomas  & Wister,  1984)  and  provides  more  possibilities  of 
support  without  burdening  any  one  child. 

Sex  of  a Child 

American  studies  (Horowitz,  1985;  Shanas  et  al . , 1968; 
Troll,  Miller,  & Atchley,  1979)  show  that  values  in  America 
seem  to  promote  a sharing  of  filial  responsibilities  among 
sons  and  daughters,  and  generally  a greater  preference  to 
live  with  a daughter  than  a son. 
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In  Korea,  the  cultural  patterns  of  the  elder's 
coresidence  and  intergenerational  relations  are  associated 
with  differential  filial  roles  by  a child's  sex  and  birth 
order  (Choi,  S.D.,  1984;  Cho,  B.E.,  1988).  Korean  elders 
show  strong  normative  expectations  of  coresidence  with  a 
son,  especially  the  eldest  son  (Choi,  J.S.,  1970),  and  for  a 
greater  degree  of  filial  support  as  well  as  contact  with 
sons  than  daughters  (Choi,  S.D.,  1984;  Cho,  B.E.,  1988). 

Both  American  (e.g.,  Brody  & Schoonover,  1986;  Lopata, 
1973;  Sherman,  Ward,  & LaGoty,  1988)  and  Korean  research 
(Lee,  D.W.,  1984)  shows  that  the  pattern  of  filial  support 
according  to  the  sex  of  a child  seems  to  be  similar;  sons 
are  more  likely  to  give  financial  assistance  and  advice  to 
their  parents  while  daughters  tend  to  provide  household 
assistance  and  emotional  support. 

Gender  of  parent  and  child  is  a highly  salient  axis  of 
intergenerational  relations  in  both  societies.  American 
studies  (Lee,  G.R.,  1980;  Suitor  & Pillemer,  1988)  show  that 
women  are  the  primary  custodians  of  family  relations,  and 
mother-daughter  relations  are  especially  strong.  Women  are 
likely  to  live  longer  and  tend  to  marry  men  older  than 
themselves  and  a majority  of  women  outlive  their  spouses  and 
are  less  likely  to  remarry  (Minkler  & Stone,  1985)  . Thus, 
more  women  in  old  age  need  caregiving  (Lee,  G.R.,  1992)  and 
daughters  are  more  likely  to  assist  their  mothers  with 
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larger  amounts  and  more  diverse  kinds  of  assistance  than  do 
sons  (Stone  et  al . , 1987). 

However,  a Korean  research  (Choi,  J.S.,  1970)  indicates 
that  there  has  been  a norm  of  patrilineal  residence  in  which 
family  descent  succeeds  through  the  male  line.  For  this 
reason,  father- son  relations  are  stronger.  The  dominance  of 
a son,  especially  the  eldest  son,  in  coresidence  and  family 
solidarity  is  based  on  primogeniture.  Under  this  system  the 
eldest  son  inherits  the  largest  proportion  of  his  parent's 
assets  as  well  as  the  major  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
elderly  parents  in  Korea  (Choi,  J.S.,  1970),  as  in  other 
Asian  countries  (Sodei,  1985) . 

Although  primogeniture  and  the  absolute  filial 
responsibility  of  sons,  especially  the  eldest  son,  have 
weakened  in  modern  Korean  society,  the  father- son  linkage  of 
interaction  and  filial  support  still  persists  (Choi,  J.S., 
1970) . For  this  reason,  parents  are  cared  for  mainly  by  the 
son's  family;  the  main  caregiver  of  frail  parents, 
especially  widowed  elders,  is  their  daughter-in-law  (Cho, 
B.E.,  1990;  Lee,  Y.H.,  1988). 

Marital  Status  of  a Child 

A child's  marital  status  is  another  predictor  of  living 
arrangements  and  intergenerational  relations.  American 
studies  show  that  the  elders  are  more  likely  to  coreside 
with  unmarried  children  than  married  children  because  the 
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unmarried  children  are  more  likely  to  need  housing  or 
assistance  (Aquilino,  1990;  Crimmins  & Ingegneri,  1990; 
Glick  & Lin,  1986;  Speare  & Avery,  1993;  Suitor  & Pillemer, 
1988;  Sweet  & Bumpass,  1987;  Ward  et  al . , 1992),  while 
unmarried  children,  especially  daughters,  are  also  the  most 
likely  choice  of  parents  in  need  of  assistance  (Wolf  & 

Soldo,  1988)  . 

For  this  reason,  in  America,  married  children  are  less 
likely  to  provide  aid  to  their  older  parents  and  to  be  in 
contact  with  or  engage  in  exchange  between  generations  than 
unmarried  children  (Dwyer  & Coward,  1991;  Hoyert,  1991) . 

However,  because  of  the  normative  aspects  of  coresident 
living  arrangements  of  the  elders  and  intergenerational 
solidarity  in  eastern  societies  like  Korea,  elders  are 
expected  to  live  with  married  children,  especially  married 
sons  (Choi,  S.D.,  1984;  Hyn,  D.I.,  1976)  and  receive  more 
support  from  married  children  than  non-married  children 
(Choi,  J.S.,  1970;  DeVos  & Holden,  1988). 

Socio-Demographic  Characteristics  and  Psychological  Well- 
being 

The  psychological  well-being  of  elders  is  not  merely  a 
function  of  living  with  or  without  children  and  engaging  in 
intergenerational  relations,  but  also  a function  of  the 
considerable  variability  in  parents'  socio-demographic 
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characteristics  that  influence  psychological  well-being  in 
old  age . 

Sex 

Previous  American  research  about  gender  differences  in 
psychological  well-being  has  been  inconsistent.  One  study 
(Spreitzer  & Snyder,  1974)  found  that  after  age  65  men  are 
more  likely  than  women  to  report  a higher  degree  of 
psychological  well-being  while  up  to  age  65  women  tend  to 
report  higher  levels  of  psychological  well-being  than  men. 

Some  American  studies  indicate  that  male  elders  are 
more  satisfied  with  life  than  female  elders  (Bradburn,  1969; 
Atchley,  1976) . However,  the  relation  between  gender  and 
psychological  well-being  is  small  since  perceived  gender 
differences  were  the  results  of  differences  in  health  status 
and  socio-economic  status  (Edwards  & Klemmack,  1973;  Liang, 
1982) . Female  elders  are  likely  to  live  longer  than  their 
male  counterparts  (Maddox,  1979)  and  to  be  in  frail  health 
with  old  age,  and  are  less  likely  to  have  had  a job  and, 
thus,  have  had  fewer  opportunities  to  save  economic 
resources  for  old  age. 

Acre 

The  findings  of  previous  American  and  Korean  studies  on 
the  relation  between  age  and  psychological  well-being  of 
elders  are  not  consistent.  Some  American  (Campbell,  1981; 
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Lowenthal  et  al . , 1975)  and  Korean  (Hong,  S.J.,  1987;  Park, 
C.S.,  1990)  studies  show  that  age  is  positively  related  to 
the  psychological  well-being  of  elders. 

Other  American  (Chatfiled,  1977;  Thompson,  1977)  and 
Korean  (Eu,  H.S.,  1985;  Kim,  H.D.,  1994;  Moon  & Pearl,  1991) 
studies  show  that  there  is  a negative  relation  between  age 
and  well-being. 

Finally,  there  is  some  American  (Palmore,  1981;  Palmore 
& Kivett,  1979)  and  Korean  (Eu,  H.S.,  1991)  research  which 
claims  that  there  is  little  or  no  relationship  between  age 
and  psychological  well-being.  When  other  variables  such  as 
marital  status,  health,  and  decreased  activity,  which  often 
accompanies  aging,  are  controlled,  the  association  between 
age  and  psychological  well-being  disappears  (Edwards  & 
Klemmack,  1973;  Kivett,  1976).  With  age,  elders  are  more 
likely  to  be  widowed  and  in  frail  health  which  usually 
involves  a low  level  of  social  activity  and,  thus,  leads  to 
lower  psychological  well-being. 

Marital  Status 

Some  American  (McClelland,  1982;  Spreitzer  & Snyder, 
1974;  Ward,  1979)  and  Korean  (Cho,  B.E.,  1988;  Kim,  H.D., 
1994;  Kim,  M.J.,  1982;  Yoon,  J.,  1985)  studies  report  that 
married  elders  are  more  satisfied  with  their  lives  than 
their  unmarried  counterparts. 
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However,  other  American  (Palmore,  1981)  and  Korean 
(Park,  C.S.,  1990;  You,  Y.S.,  1985)  studies  show  that  the 
relation  between  marital  status  and  psychological  well-being 
is  small.  The  relation  between  marital  status  and 
psychological  well-being  may  be  eliminated  when  the  effects 
of  health  and  socio-economic  variables  are  controlled 
(Palmore,  1981) . Widowed  persons  experienced  lower  levels 
of  well-being  largely  because  they  tend  to  be  older,  in 
poorer  health,  and  less  active  in  social  life  than  their 
married  counterparts  (Arsens,  1982-1983) . 

Both  American  (Larson  et  al . , 1986;  Palmore,  1981)  and 
Korean  studies  (Cho,  B.E.,  1988;  Hong,  S.J.,  1987)  show  that 
the  loss  of  a spouse  results  in  psychological  loneliness,  a 
decline  of  household  help  and  economic  status,  and,  thus, 
influences  negatively  the  psychological  well-being  of 
elders . 

Health 

Health  is  certainly  an  important  resource  and  one  of 
the  best  predictors  of  psychological  well-being  for  older 
persons  (Larson,  1978;  Quinn,  1983)  . Both  American  (Edwards 
& Klemmack,  1973;  George,  1979;  Quinn,  1983;  Larson,  1978; 
Marshall  & Eteng,  1970;  McClelland,  1982;  Medley,  1976; 
Spreitzer  & Snyder,  1974)  and  Korean  studies  (Cho,  B.E., 
19885;  Kim,  H.D.,  1994;  Kim,  J.S.,  1987;  Park,  J.H.,  1990; 
You,  Y.S.,  1985)  have  found  a positive  relationship  between 
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health  status  and  psychological  well-being,  with  those  in 
good  health  being  more  satisfied  than  those  in  poor  health. 
When  parents  are  in  poor  health  and  cannot  manage 
independent  living,  they  tend  to  be  less  satisfied  with 
their  lives. 

Health  may  contribute  to  psychological  well-being 
through  its  impact  on  other  variables  concerning  the  general 
well-being  of  the  elderly  (Larson,  1978) . Poor  health 
serves  as  a potential  constraint  on  interpersonal 
relationships  and  social  activities  (Gubrium,  1970)  . Elders 
in  bad  health  may  also  have  to  retire  and  reduce  their 
income  due  to  the  limitation  or  loss  of  their  productivity, 
reducing  psychological  well-being. 

Education 

Both  American  (Kalish,  1975;  Markides  & Martin,  1979) 
and  Korean  (Kim,  M.J.,  1982;  Hong,  S.J.,  1987;  Seo,  B.S., 
1988;  You,  Y.S.,  1985)  studies  show  that  education  may 
positively  influence  psychological  well-being;  the  higher 
the  education,  the  higher  the  economic  status,  and  thus  the 
higher  the  psychological  well-being. 

Liang  et  al . ' s study  (1980)  indicates  that  education  has 
an  indirect  influence  on  subjective  well-being  mediated  by 
financial  satisfaction.  Education  is  also  related  to  self- 
reliance  and  thus  influences  psychological  well-being 
(Chang,  S.H.,  1983). 
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Living  Standard 

Both  American  (Edwards  & Klemmack,  1973;  Larson,  1978) 
and  Korean  (Cho,  B.E.,  1988;  Kim,  J.S.,  1987;  Sung,  K.T.,  & 
Kim,  G.S.,  1988)  studies  have  established  that  elders  of 
higher  socioeconomic  status  tend  to  have  higher 
psychological  well-being.  Interestingly,  both  American 
(Spreitzer  & Snyder,  1974)  and  Korean  (Choi,  H.K.,  1985; 
Hong,  S.J.,  1987)  research  identifies  perceived  living 
standard  or  financial  adequacy  as  a stronger  predictor  of 
psychological  well-being  than  the  objective  indicators  of 
socio-economic  position. 

Work  Status 

Given  that  work  status  is  an  index  for  socio-economic 
status  in  that  work  enables  people  to  get  income  and  thus  to 
achieve  financial  security,  and  work  loss  or  retirement 
reduces  income,  work  status  is  important  in  considering 
psychological  well-being  of  the  elderly.  Work  status  is 
also  associated  with  health  in  that  good  health  is  more 
likely  to  facilitate  work  and,  thus,  influences 
psychological  well-being. 

In  addition,  work  status  is  related  to  the 
psychological  well-being  of  elders  in  that  work  may  provide 
self  identity  and  thus  absence  or  loss  of  the  work  role 
reduces  self-respect  and  status,  and  thus  negatively 
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influences  psychological  well-being  (Burgess,  1960;  Miller, 
1965;  Rosow,  1962). 

Social  Activities 

Social  activities  are  also  considered  to  have  an 
important  effect  on  psychological  well-being.  There  are  two 
competing  theories  regarding  the  relationship  between  the 
level  of  activities  and  psychological  well-being. 

Disengagement  theory  states  that  the  mutual 
disengagement  of  an  individual  and  society  associated  with  a 
decline  in  social  activities  in  old  age  positively 
influences  the  psychological  well-being  of  the  elderly 
(Cumming  & Henry,  1961) . Activity  theory,  on  the  other 
hand,  indicates  that  social  activities  take  on  significant 
meaning  for  many  older  people  and  maintaining  a high  level 
of  social  activity  outside  the  family  in  old  age  has  a 
positive  effect  on  the  psychological  well-being  of  the 
elderly  (Blau,  1973;  Markides  & Martin,  1979;  Wood  & 
Robertson,  1978;  Wylie,  1970). 

While  some  American  (Palmore,  1970)  and  Korean  research 
(Cho,  B.E.,  1988;  Kim,  J.S.,  1987;  Park,  J.H.,  1990)  finds 
that  there  is  a positive  association  between  social  activity 
level  and  psychological  well-being  or  personal  adjustment, 
other  American  studies  are  more  concerned  with  the  relation 
between  types  of  activities  and  elders'  psychological  well- 
being (Lemon  et  al . , 1972;  Longino  & Kart,  1982).  Informal 
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activities  are  more  associated  with  life  satisfaction  than 
formal  activities  (Lemon  et  al . , 1972).  In  addition,  formal 
activities  may  have  a negative  effect  on  the  psychological 
well-being  of  elders  (Longino  & Kart,  1982) . These  findings 
imply  that  meaningful  interaction  with  others,  not 
activities  themselves,  affects  psychological  well-being. 
Number  of  Children/  Gender  and  Marital  Status  of  a Child 

There  has  been  little  research  on  the  relations  among 
number,  gender,  and  marital  status  of  children  and  the 
psychological  well-being  of  elders.  Given  the  Korean 
traditional  cultural  value  for  having  many  children,  it  can 
be  presumed  that  there  is  a positive  relation  between  number 
of  children  and  psychological  well-being  of  elders.  It  is 
also  thought  that  the  interaction  and  support  of  a male 
child  is  preferred  (Choi,  J.S.,  1970)  and  thus  male  children 
are  more  likely  to  positively  influence  the  psychological 
well-being  of  elders.  Marital  status  of  the  children  can  be 
expected  to  affect  elders'  well-being  since  the  Asian 
cultural  norm  is  that  elders  are  expected  to  live  with  their 
married  children  (Hyn,  D.I.,  1976;  Kamo  & Zhou,  1994;  Tsuya 
& Martin,  1992)  and  unmarried  children  can  give  rise  to 
feelings  of  incomplete  parental  responsibility.  For  this 
reason,  interaction  with  or  support  from  male  children  and 
married  children  may  contribute  to  the  higher  psychological 
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well-being  of  elders  than  interaction  with  female  or 
unmarried  children. 

In  conclusion,  coresidence  or  interaction  with,  or 
filial  support  from,  the  child  is  likely  to  be  greater  for 
those  who  have  greater  needs  and  fewer  resources . Demo- 
graphic characteristics  and  socio-economic  factors  seem  to 
be  interrelated.  For  example,  the  very  old,  the  unmarried, 
and  widowed  elders  are  likely  to  be  unemployed,  and  have  bad 
health  or  financial  problems,  and  are  the  ones  most  likely 
to  live  in  a coresident  living  arrangement  and  be  involved 
in  family  contact  and  filial  support. 

The  capacity  for  self-support  and  socio-economic 
resources  also  influence  the  psychological  well-being  of 
elders  in  that  they  may  provide  benefits  or  impose 
constraints  upon  either  the  social  or  economic  independence 
or  dependence  of  elders . 

Intergenerational  Relations  and  Psychological  Well-Being 

American  research  on  intergenerational  relations  in 
family  sociology  and  social  gerontology  has  found  that  the 
family  has  played  a critical  role  in  maintaining  the  quality 
of  life  of  older  people,  serving  as  their  most  important 
social  relationship  (Strieb  & Back,  1980;  Troll  et  al . , 

1979)  and  as  the  primary  component  of  their  support  network 
(Brody,  1985;  Brody  & Schoonover,  1986;  Shanas,  1979)  . 
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Most  elders  contact  children  and  other  kin  regularly 
and  frequently  (Bengtson,  Cutler,  Mangen,  & Marshall,  1985; 
Rossi  & Rossi,  1990)  and  engage  in  reciprocal  exchanges  of 
support  with  their  adult  children  (Quinn,  1983;  Stoller, 
1982;  1985),  and  these  relations  are  generally  positive  and 
supportive  (Bnankoff,  1983;  Cicirelli,  1989;  Hagestad, 

1987) . 

Korean  studies  have  also  reported  that  the  family  is  an 
important  element  in  the  life  of  older  people  as  the  most 
important  priority  in  their  value  system  (Choi,  S.J.,  1984) 
and  as  the  core  of  the  informal  support  network  (Choi,  J. 

A.,  & Seo,  B.S.,  1992;  Sung,  K.T.,  1991). 

Numerous  American  studies  on  family  relations  have 
focused  on  aspects  of  intergenerational  relations  such  as 
frequency  of  contact  which  includes  visits  and  phone  calls, 
intergenerational  aid,  normative  expectations,  geographical 
proximity,  and  more  recently,  relationship  quality  such  as 
affection.  Recent  research  has  focused  on  identifying 
aspects  or  dimensions  of  intergenerational  relations  using  a 
family  solidarity  framework  to  assess  the  multifaceted 
nature  of  the  special  bond  among  family  members  (Bengtson  & 
Schrader,  1982;  Bengtson  & Roberts,  1991;  Bengtson  et  al . , 
1985;  Roberts  & Bengtson,  1990;  Sussman,  1976) . 

Bengtson  and  Roberts  (1991)  recognize  several 
conceptually  different  dimensions  of  family  solidarity: 
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1)  associational , 2)  functional,  3)  normative,  4) 
af f ectional , 5)  consensual,  and  6)  structural.  There  has 
been  a recognition  among  family  researchers  of  the 
multidimensionality  of  family  solidarity  (Bengtson  & 

Roberts,  1991),  viewing  dimensions  of  solidarity  as  separate 
but  interrelated  components,  rather  than  as  a simple 
unidimensional  composite  (Atkinson  et  al . , 1986;  Roberts  & 
Bengtson,  1990) . Because  this  framework  has  contributed 
significantly  to  a better  comprehension  of  intergenerational 
relations,  Bengtson  and  Roberts's  classification  will  be 
used  in  this  study. 

Associational  Solidarity 

Associational  solidarity  refers  to  the  frequency  of 
interaction  among  family  members,  representing  objective 
aspects  of  intergenerational  relations  (Bengtson  & Roberts, 
1991) . 

Associational  solidarity  such  as  frequency  of 
interaction  has  been  associated  with  the  strength  of  family 
bonds  (Durkheim,  1951;  Reiss,  1962)  in  that  regular  contacts 
enable  parents  to  keep  intergenerational  relations 
(Hagestad,  1982;  Hess  & Waring,  1978) . However,  evidence 
concerning  the  relation  of  associational  solidarity  to  the 
psychological  well-being  of  elders  is  not  clear. 
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A very  few  studies  report  that  contact  with  adult 
children  affects  positively  the  psychological  well-being  of 
elders  (White  & Edwards,  1990) . 

Most  American  research  shows  that  interaction  with 
children  has  little  or  no  effect  on  older  persons'  morale 
(Campbell  et  al . , 1976;  Conner  et  al . , 1979;  Edwards  & 
Klemmack,  1973;  Lee,  G.R.,  1979;  Lee  & Ellithorpe,  1982;  Lee 
Sc  Ihinger-Tallman,  1980;  Lee  & Ishii-Kuntz,  1987;  Mancini, 
1979;  Spreitzer  & Snyder,  1974),  suggesting  that  frequency 
of  interaction  with  a child  is  relatively  unimportant  to  the 
psychological  well-being  of  elders. 

Other  studies  show  that  interaction  with  adult  children 
negatively  influences  the  psychological  well-being  of  elders 
(Arling , 1976;  Dowd  & LaRossa,  1978;  Kerchoff,  1966; 

Seelbach  & Sauer,  1977) . One  possible  explanation  is  that 
interaction  may  be  the  product  of  a sense  of  obligation  as 
well  as  parental  dependence  (Wood  & Robertson,  1978) , 
suggesting  that  a high  level  of  intergenerational  contact, 
while  sometimes  a necessary  condition,  may  not,  by  itself, 
contribute  to  psychological  well-being  (Shanas,  1973)  . 

While  there  have  been  relatively  few  studies  in  Korea, 
conclusions  about  the  relation  between  associational 
solidarity  and  the  psychological  well-being  of  elders  are 
not  consistent.  Some  studies  show  that  there  is  a positive 
relation  between  frequency  of  family  interaction  and  the 
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psychological  well-being  of  elders  (Cho,  B.E.,  1988;  Hong, 
S.H.,  1984;  Park,  K.R.,  1988).  Other  studies  show  that  the 
quantity  of  interaction  was  not  a critical  factor  affecting 
the  psychological  well-being  of  elders  (Hong,  S.J.,  1992; 
Park,  J.H. , 1990) . 

Functional  Solidarity 

Functional  solidarity,  a critical  dimension  within  the 
context  of  the  family  support  network,  refers  to  the  degree 
of  exchange  of  resources  such  as  financial  aid  and  services 
which  occur  among  family  members  (Bengtson  & Roberts,  1991) . 

American  research  demonstrates  that  the  empirical 
findings  of  the  relations  between  functional  solidarity  and 
psychological  well-being  of  the  elders  are  ambiguous.  Some 
studies  show  a positive  relation  between  functional 
solidarity,  such  as  intergenerational  aid,  and  the 
psychological  well-being  of  elders  in  that  exchanges  of 
support  affirm  a sense  of  relationship  security  that 
contributes  to  psychological  well-being  (Ainsworth,  1989; 
Kahn  & Antonucci,  1980;  Levitt,  1991). 

Other  American  studies  provide  evidence  of  a negative 
relation  between  unreciprocated  exchange  and  psychological 
well-being.  Reciprocity  in  exchanges  becomes  the  most 
important  feature  of  American  intergenerational  support 
network  (Gottlieb,  1984;  Hess  & Waring,  1980)  . While 
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reciprocity  of  help  positively  influences  psychological 
well-being  (Gottlieb,  1981;  Rook,  1987;  Walker  et  al . , 1992; 
Wentkowski,  1981) , unreciprocated  receiving  of  aid  or  the 
inability  to  help  has  a negative  effect  on  the  morale  of 
older  persons  due  to  unwanted  dependency  (Dimattoe  & Hays, 
1981;  Dowd,  1975;  Stoller,  1985).  An  increase  in  parents' 
dependence  upon  their  adult  children  may  reduce  the 
psychological  well-being  of  the  parents  (Kerckhoff,  1966; 
Hess  & Waring,  1978)  . 

In  contrast,  some  American  studies  find  that  elders  who 
are  overbenef itted  in  exchanges  with  their  children  have 
higher  psychological  well-being  ( Ingersoll -Dayton  & 
Antonucci,  1988;  Mutran  & Reitzes,  1984;  Rook,  1987)  or  are 
less  distressed  due  to  their  perception  of  support  given  to 
their  children  in  the  past  (Beckman,  1981)  . 

Other  American  studies  report  that  intergenerational 
aid  or  familial  support  has  little  association  with  the 
psychological  well-being  of  elders  (Arling,  1976;  Blau, 

1973;  Lee,  G.R.,  1979;  Lee  & Ellithorpe,  1982;  McCulloch, 
1990;  Wood  & Robertson,  1978)  . While  mutual  assistance  may 
define  intergenerational  relations,  the  ability  to  provide 
aid  has  little  impact  on  the  psychological  well-being  of 
elders  (Dwyer  et  al . , 1994;  Lee  & Ellithorpe,  1982), 
suggesting  a "countervailing  effect"  of  providing  and 
receiving  aid  (Lee  & Ellithorpe,  1982) . 
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Korean  studies  also  have  contrasting  results.  Some 
studies  show  that  giving  help  to  a child  has  a positive 
relation,  but  receiving  help  has  little  relation  to  the 
psychological  well-being  of  elders  (Cho,  B.E.,  1988;  Kim,  H. 
D.  , 1994)  . 

In  contrast,  one  study  (Park,  J.H.,  1990)  demonstrates 
that  receiving  help  from  children  has  a positive  relation, 
but  giving  help  has  little  relation  to  the  psychological 
well-being  of  the  elders.  Another  study  (Choi,  J.A.,  & Seo, 
B.S.,  1992)  identifies  the  relation  between  reciprocity  of 
instrumental  support  and  psychological  well-being;  while  the 
elders  who  have  reciprocal  exchanges  have  higher  psycho- 
logical well-being,  elders  who  give  more  support  than  they 
receive  show  the  lowest  psychological  well-being. 

The  finding  of  a positive  relation  between  receiving 
help  and  psychological  well-being  may  reveal  a unique 
property  of  Korean  culture  in  which  filial  piety  such  as 
receiving  aid  from  children  is  espoused  normatively  (Park, 
J.H.,  1990),  implying  a restriction  in  employing  a Western 
model  to  Korean  elders . 

Normative  Solidarity 

Normative  solidarity  refers  to  strength  of  commitment 
for  executing  familial  roles  and  meeting  familial  duties 
(Bengtson  & Roberts,  1991) . While  there  has  been  little 
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research  on  the  relation  between  normative  solidarity  and 
psychological  well-being,  filial  responsibility 
expectations,  one  dimension  of  normative  solidarity,  have 
been  extensively  studied. 

There  is  empirically  consistent  American  evidence  that 
filial  expectations  held  by  elders  influence  negatively 
their  psychological  well-being  (Kerckhoff,  1966;  Seelbach, 
1977;  1984;  Seelbach  & Sauer,  1977).  Lower  psychological 
well-being  is  found  for  elders  who  have  an  extended  family 
norm  with  high  filial  expectations  (Seelbach  & Sauer,  1977; 
Seelbach  1977;  1984)  or  for  those  who  expect  to  live  near 
their  children  or  to  be  aided  by  them  (Kerckhoff,  1966) . 

A possible  explanation  is  that  the  coincidence  of 
supportive  exchanges  with  an  individual's  expectations 
affects  the  quality  of  relations  (Beckman,  1981;  Levitt, 
1991;  Mancini  & Blieszner,  1989) . A recent  American  study 
(Lee  et  al . , 1994)  shows  that  filial  expectations  have  a 
positive  relation  to  aid  given,  but  no  relation  to  aid 
received,  implying  that  filial  expectations  are  not  satis- 
fied. That  is,  elders  who  expect  more  from  their  children 
are  more  likely  to  be  dissatisfied  due  to  the  failure  to 
meet  these  higher  expectations,  creating  lower  emotional 
well-being . 
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Korean  studies  suggest  that  the  effect  of  normative 
expectations  on  psychological  well-being  is  ambiguous.  One 
research  show  that  there  is  a negative  relation  between 
filial  expectations  and  the  psychological  well-being  of 
Korean  elders  (Hong,  S.J.,  1987).  Other  studies  indicate 
that  familistic  norms  do  not  have  a significant  effect  on 
the  psychological  well-being  of  elders  (Chung,  Y.H.,  1988; 
Kim,  J.S.,  1987;  Park,  J.H.,  1990) . One  possible  reason  for 
this  finding  is  that  the  majority  of  Korean  elders  share  the 
traditional  values  concerning  family  relations,  so  the 
effect  of  familistic  norms  on  the  psychological  well-being 
of  elders  is  not  significant  (Chung,  Y.H.,  1988). 

Even  though  research  on  the  relation  between  normative 
solidarity  and  psychological  well-being  has  been  scanty, 
given  that  elders  with  strong  commitment  to  familial  norms 
would  be  emotionally  close  and  have  more  contact  (Bengtson  & 
Roberts,  1991),  it  is  expected  that  there  is  a positive 
relation  between  endorsements  of  family  norms  and  intergene- 
rational  affection,  with  a consequent  positive  effect  on  the 
psychological  well-being  of  elders. 

Affectional  Solidarity 

Affectional  solidarity  refers  to  the  degree  of  positive 
sentiment  present  in  intergenerational  relationships 
(Bengtson  & Roberts,  1991) . 
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Many  American  studies  show  that  affectional  solidarity 
with  children,  such  as  the  quality  of  intergenerational 
relations  (Bengtson  et  al . , 1976),  perception  of  a 
satisfactory  family  life  (Medley,  1976),  affective  feeling 
(Mancini  & Blieszner,  1986;  Quinn,  1983),  or  closeness  of 
family  relations  (Lowenthal  & Haven,  1968)  is  an  important 
dimension  of  intergenerational  relations,  and,  thus, 
affectional  solidarity  is  positively  related  to  the 
psychological  well-being  of  elders  (Mancini  & Blieszner, 
1989) . This  suggests  that  the  subjective  quality  of 
relationships  is  more  important  to  psychological  well-being 
than  the  objective  quantity  (Ward  et  al . , 1984);  affectional 
ties  with  their  children  are  more  critical  to  the  elderly 
than  concrete  help  or  regular  contact  with  their  children. 

Korean  studies  also  show  that  the  quality  of  the 
relation  with  a child  (Park,  K.R.,  1988;  Song,  H.E.,  1987) 
or  emotional  support  (Choi,  J.A.,  & Seo,  B.S.,  1992)  or 
satisfaction  with  family  relations  or  affection  (Park,  J. 

H.,  1990)  or  perceived  affectional  solidarity  with  their 
adult  children  (Cho,  B.E.,  1988;  Choi,  H.K.,  1985)  have 
strong  positive  effects  upon  the  psychological  well-being  of 
the  elderly. 
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Structural  Solidarity 

Structural  solidarity  refers  to  the  opportunity 
structure  which  provides  important  information  about  the 
potential  for  mobilizing  the  family  as  a social  support 
system  (Bengtson  & Roberts,  1991) . 

Geographic  proximity,  one  of  dimensions  of  structural 
solidarity  that  enables  direct  contact  such  as  face-to-face 
interaction  and  exchanges  of  instrumental  support  (Dewit  et 
al . , 1988;  Litwak  & Kulis,  1987),  can  be  a significant 
factor  affecting  frequency  of  contact  and  is  therefore  an 
important  predictor  of  associational  solidarity  (Adams, 

1968;  Dewit  et  al . , 1988;  Kivett  & Atkinson,  1984;  Krout, 
1988;  Lee,  G.R.,  1980;  Shanas  et  al , 1968) ; frequent 
contact,  with  the  increased  possibility  for  intergenera - 
tional  exchange,  requires  geographic  closeness  while 
distance  usually  discourages  contact  and  a sense  of  filial 
responsibility  (Atkinson  et  al . , 1986). 

There  have  been  few  studies  on  the  relation  between 
proximity  and  the  psychological  well-being  of  elders. 
However,  it  is  expected  that  geographic  proximity  may 
encourage  emotional  closeness  if  it  eases  social  contact  and 
increases  opportunities  for  shared  experiences  (Connidis  & 
Davies,  1990) , positively  influencing  the  psychological 
well-being  of  the  elders. 
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As  seen  above,  the  results  of  studies  of  the  relations 
between  most  dimensions  of  family  solidarity  and 
psychological  well-being  are  not  uniform.  However,  given 
the  important  role  of  family,  especially  intergenerational 
relations,  as  the  main  source  of  instrumental  and  emotional 
support,  as  well  as  the  normative  aspects  of  strong  family 
ties  in  Korea,  it  is  expected  that  the  greater  the  perceived 
family  solidarity  with  their  children  the  higher  the 
psychological  well-being  experienced  by  Korean  elders. 


CHAPTER  3 
RESEARCH  METHODS 


Sampling  and  Procedures 


The  data  in  this  study  were  gathered  by  face-to-face 
interviews  in  the  summer  of  1993.  In  this  study,  cluster 
sampling  was  used.  Given  both  time  and  monetary 
limitations,  and  the  desire  for  close  monitoring,  Seoul,  a 
metropolitan  area,  was  selected  as  the  research  site.  The 
city  of  Seoul  contained  22  districts  (Gu)  consisting  of  519 
Dongs  which  are  the  lowest  administrative  unit.  In  the 
first  step,  six  Dongs  were  selected  from  the  total  of  519 
Dongs.  Two  Dongs  each  were  selected  from  low-,  middle-,  and 
high-  standard  of  living  areas.  Then,  two  smaller  areas 
(Tong)  were  sampled  in  each  Dong.  A complete  list  of 
households  containing  elderly  people  aged  60  and  over1 


While  in  advanced  Western  societies  including  the 
United  States  an  age  of  65  is  considered  as  the  old-age  line 
which  is  generally  the  retirement  age  and  which  is  when 
pension  begins,  in  Korea,  an  age  of  60  and  over  is  regarded  as 
the  division  point  for  'the  elderly'.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  First,  retirement  in  Korea  usually  comes 
between  the  ages  of  58  and  65  years  in  the  public  sector  and 
around  the  age  of  55  in  the  private  sector.  Second,  people 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  59  and  those  60  and  over  are 
identified  respectively  as  "the  economically  active 
population"  and  "economically  inactive  population"  by  the 
Korean  Economic  Planning  Board  (Korean  National  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  1987).  Third,  60th  birthday  in  Korea  has  been 
traditionally  considered  as  one  of  important  events  in  that 
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and  a list  of  senior  centers  in  these  regions  were  drawn 
from  public  documents  acquired  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
local  registration  office  (Dong-sa-mu-so  in  Korean) . 

Considering  cost,  practicability,  and  the  goal  of 
obtaining  of  a diverse  sample,  some  portion  of  elders 
(39.2%)  were  selected  from  the  senior  centers  (No-in- jung  in 
Korean) , which  is  one  of  the  representative  and  main  meeting 
places  where  the  Korean  elders  socialize  or  gather,- 
approximately  a quarter  of  the  elders  in  Korea  join  a senior 
center  (Kim,  D.B.,  1988).  Besides  the  greater  accessibility 
of  the  elders  at  this  location,  interviewing  at  a senior 
center  has  the  additional  advantage  of  decreasing  socially 
desirable  responses  due  to  the  presence  of  family  members. 

In  the  second  step,  a sample  of  25  households  from  each 
unit  (Tong)  was  selected.  Fifteen  elders  were  selected  by  a 
random  sample  and  10  elders  were  chosen  in  a senior  center. 

A dummy  variable  representing  sampling  frame  (l=senior 
centers)  is  included  in  the  analysis  to  detect  and  control 
for  biases  introduced  by  this  sampling  procedure.  This 


one  has  reached  old  age  (Choi,  S.J.  1984).  Many  Korean 
elderly  also  consider  the  ages  of  60  as  the  start  of  the 
elderly  life  (Korea  Survey  Gallup  Polls,  1990)  . Given  all 
these  reasons,  "those  aged  60  and  over"  seems  to  be  reasonable 
and  appropriate  for  defining  the  elderly  in  Korea  rather  than 
the  age  65  and  over  in  western  societies  (Chang  & Choi,  1992: 
45)  . 
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variable  is  not  included  in  the  final  model,  but  is  dealt 
with  separately  (see  pp. 132-133). 

To  be  included  in  the  study  an  elderly  parent  aged  60 
and  over  had  to  have  at  least  one  adult  child  who  lived  with 
his  or  her  parent (s)  or  who  lived  independently  from  their 
parent (s) . In  those  households  which  had  older  couples,  one 
person  was  selected  by  a random  procedure. 

During  an  interview,  the  presence  of  persons  other  than 
the  respondent  can  be  an  obstacle  to  getting  accurate 
answers.  For  example,  interviews  are  not  very  familiar  to 
Korean  elders  and  can  generate  a lot  of  outside  observer 
interest  in  what  kinds  of  questions  are  asked  and  how  the 
respondent  answers.  To  reduce  this  problem,  it  was 
necessary  to  interview  the  elders  when  they  were  by 
themselves . 

Each  item  was  presented  and  responded  to  verbally  (in 
Korean)  and  the  responses  were  recorded  on  an  interview 
schedule  by  the  researcher  because  it  was  expected  that  the 
elders  would  have  some  difficulty  in  reading  and 
understanding  a questionnaire. 

The  main  concern  of  this  study  is  the  extent  to  which 
parents  interact  or  exchange  assistance  with  their  children. 
For  this  reason,  selecting  the  child  with  whom  that 
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interaction  or  exchange  occurs  the  most,  is  the  best 
estimate  of  intergenerational  relations.2 

The  selection  of  a child  in  this  study  is  based  on  the 
following  criteria:  1)  the  coresident  child  is  expected  to 
have  more  interaction  and  exchange  regardless  of  the  gender 
and  marital  status  of  the  child;  2)  if  the  elders  do  not 
have  a coresident  child,  the  only  or  the  eldest  child  is 
also  expected  to  have  more  interaction  and  exchange.  The 
eldest  child,  especially  the  eldest  son,  is  normatively 
expected  to  have  more  filial  responsibility  in  East  Asian 
societies  (Sodei,  1985)  such  as  in  Korean  society  (Choi,  J. 


2 To  date,  some  studies  on  intergenerational  relations 
have  focused  on  a parent's  relations  to  his/her  children 
asking  questions  about  "all  your  children."  If  the  elders  are 
asked  about  general  questions  about  such  aspects  of 
intergenerational  relations  as  frequency  of  contact, 
relationship  quality  and  aid  exchanged  with  "all  your 
children, " they  have  difficulty  giving  meaningful  answers  to 
these  questions.  The  connections  between  measures  of 
intergenerational  relations  and  psychological  well-being  may 
depend  on  whether  or  not  the  child  who  is  discussed  is  the 
child  with  whom  elders  interact  or  exchange  the  most . 

One  of  the  resolutions  to  this  problem  is  to  evaluate 
each  aged  parent -adult  child  relation  separately.  However, 
this  is  very  time-consuming,  and  it  is  not  clear  how  to 
combine  or  aggregate  characteristics  of  a parent's  relations 
with  multiple  children  in  a manner  that  would  result  in  a 
useful  summary  measure  dealing  with  intergenerational 
relations  across  all  of  the  children.  The  information  on  the 
average  for  all  children  does  not  permit  the  estimation  of 
critical  differences  generated  by  intergenerational  relations 
with  a particular  child. 

This  issue  is  also  relevant  to  the  Korean  family  with  an 
average  of  more  than  four  children  in  the  aged  cohort,  and  in 
which  the  sex  and  birth  order  of  a child  result  in 
differential  filial  roles  (Choi,  J.S.,  1970;  Cho,  B.E.,  1988). 
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S.(  1970).  For  this  reason,  for  those  elders  who  have  more 
than  one  coresident  or  non-coresident  child  regardless  of 
the  gender  and  marital  status  of  the  child,  the  eldest  child 
was  selected. 

While  this  selection  may  lead  to  the  choice  of  a child 
who  has  less  interaction  or  exchange  than  another  child, 
this  is  presumed  to  affect  few  cases  and  have  little  effect 
on  the  overall  pattern  of  intergenerational  relations. 

Information  obtained  regarding  intergenerational 
relations  (direct/indirect  contact,  aid  received  and  aid 
given,  familistic  norms,  relationship  quality,  and 
proximity)  and  child  characteristics  such  as  sex  and  marital 
status  of  the  child  focus  on  the  selected  child  and  are 
based  on  the  parent's  estimation  of  their  relations  with 
this  child.  Analysis  of  the  interaction  or  the  exchange  of 
aid  with  grandchildren  is  excluded  from  this  study. 

Measurements 

Constructing  the  Interview  Questionnaire 

This  study  is  a part  of  a larger  comparative  research 
project  which  uses  both  secondary  analysis  of  American 
data3  and  comparative  replication  of  Korean  data.  In  this 

3 The  data  for  the  American  elders  are  derived  from  the 
National  Survey  of  Families  and  Households  (NSFH ; Sweet, 
Bumpass,  & Call,  1988) . The  NSFH  is  a national  sample  survey 
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sense,  the  questionnaires  used  in  the  Korean  study  were 
principally  designed  to  be  as  close  as  possible  to  the  ones 
used  in  the  American  study  while  considering  the  cultural 
and  social  context  of  Korea. 

While  translation  is  a very  difficult  problem  in  cross- 
national research  and  requires  special  considerations 
(Brislin,  1970;  Werner  & Campbell,  1970),  the  cross-national 
researcher  must  do  his/her  best  to  assure  comparable 
measures  (Lee  & Haas,  1993) . To  get  a comparable 
questionnaire,  "back- translation"  was  used  to  detect  whether 
the  same  questions  have  been  asked  in  each  language  in 
comparative  research  (Frey,  1970;  Marsh,  1967) . This 
requires  that  the  questionnaire  is  first  translated  from  the 
original  language  to  a second  language,  for  example  from 
English  to  Korean  by  one  bilingual.  The  translated  material 
is  then  back-translated  from  the  second  language  back  to  the 
first,  for  instance  from  Korean  to  English,  by  a second 
bilingual.  After  that,  the  back- translation  material  is 
compared  with  the  original  version.  Regardless  of  their 
source,  differences  between  the  original  material  and 
back-translation  enable  the  researcher  to  reexamine  the 
translation  (Lee,  G.R.,  1982;  Lee  & Haas,  1993). 


of  13,017  respondents,  conducted  in  1987-1988,  selected 
through  a multi-stage  area  probability  sample. 
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While  this  method  is  useful  in  determining  whether  the 
same  questions  have  been  asked  in  each  society,  it  does  not 
necessarily  assure  the  same  comparable  construct.  In  this 
sense,  the  important  methodological  issue  is  related  to  the 
problems  of  instrument  construction  in  order  to  have  valid 
and  reliable  measurements  across  societies  (Przeworski  & 
Teune,  1970)  . 

After  back-translation  and  the  construction  of  the 
Korean  questionnaire,  the  modified  questionnaire  was 
examined  and  judged  by  several  "gerontological  experts" 
familiar  with  the  study,  the  literature  associated  with  it, 
and  the  social  context  of  aging  in  Korea. 

To  detect  any  questions  which  were  ambiguous  worded  or 
which  had  inappropriate  response  alternatives,  a pre-test  on 
a small  sample  (N=10)  of  aged  Korean  elders  was  conducted 
using  a draft  of  the  questionnaire.  After  incorporating 
changes  suggested  by  responses  to  the  pre-test,  the  revised 
questionnaire  was  again  tested  with  a small  group  (N=10)  of 
Korean  elders . 

Dependent  Variable 

In  this  study,  depression  was  used  as  an  indicator  of 
psychological  well-being.  The  concept  of  psychological 
well-being  has  been  measured  interchangeably  as  life 
satisfaction,  morale,  and  happiness  in  many  studies 
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(Campbell,  1976;  George,  1979,  1981;  Lee  & Ishii-Kuntz, 

1987;  Quinn,  1983) . Although  depression  is  only  one 
dimension  of  psychological  well-being,  as  a common  indicator 
of  psychological  stressors,  it  is  related  to  psychological 
well-being  (Rook,  1984;  Thoits,  1983). 

The  dependent  variable,  depression,  was  assessed  with  a 
12 -item  version  of  the  Center  for  Epidemiologic  Studies 
Depression  Scale  (CES-D  Scale)  which  is  a short-report  scale 
measuring  current  level  of  depressive  symptoms  (Radloff, 

1977)  . 

Each  question  asks  how  often  the  psychological  symptom 
was  felt,  assessed  by  number  of  days  in  the  past  week,  with 
categories  ranging  from  less  than  one  day  (scored  1)  to  five 
to  seven  days  (scored  4) . The  symptoms  include:  not  shaking 
off  the  blues;  having  trouble  concentrating;  depressed; 
talking  less  than  usual;  lonely;  sad;  feeling  unable  to  get 
going;  feeling  bothered  by  things  that  don't  usually  bother 
you;  feeling  that  everything  was  an  effort;  fearful;  losing 
appetite;  sleeping  restlessly.  The  possible  range  of 
responses  are  from  12  to  48,  with  higher  scores  indicating 
higher  levels  of  depression.  The  internal  reliability  of 
the  scale  according  to  Cronbach's  alpha  was  high  at  .825. 

The  CES-D  scale  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  reliable 
tests  for  measuring  current  levels  of  depressive  symptoms  in 
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the  general  population  (Breslau,  1985;  Clark  et  al . , 1981; 
Radloff,  1977;  Radloff  & Teri,  1986). 

However,  special  caution  is  needed  to  use  the  CES-D 
scale  in  different  societies  since  the  utility  of  the  CES-D 
scale  is  not  well  established  among  people  other  than  those 
in  a Western  socio-cultural  context. 

Given  that  the  CES-D  scale  was  initially  designed  in 
America  and  the  considerable  socio-cultural  differences 
between  the  United-States  and  Korea,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suspect  that  not  all  the  items  are  equally  useful  in  Korea 
and  the  meaning  of  depression  in  these  two  societies  may 
differ.  For  this  critical  consideration,  a principal 
components  factor  analysis  with  varimax  rotation  was 
performed  to  determine  whether  the  indicators  of  depression 
were  sufficiently  interrelated  to  verify  their  use  as  a 
measure  of  the  concept,  as  well  as  to  provide  an  objective 
means  of  combining  the  different  scores. 

A principal  components  factor  analysis  revealed  three 
factors  with  eigenvalues  greater  than  1.  The  first  and 
strongest  factor  includes  seven  items  with  factor  loadings 
greater  than  .525.  A depression  sub-scale  was  then  created 
by  using  generalized  factor  scores  and  summing  the  score  of 
seven  items  including  the  symptoms:  not  shaking  off  the 
blues;  having  trouble  concentrating;  depressed;  talking  less 
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than  usual;  lonely;  sad;  and  feeling  unable  to  get  going  on 
the  first  factor. 

Table  1 presents  factor  loading  scores  on  the  original 
twelve  items  on  the  CES-D  scale  (CES-D12 ) and  the  seven 
items  on  the  depression  sub-scale  (CES-D7) . Standardized 
factor  loadings  of  seven  items  on  depression  sub- scale  are 
from  .541  to  .778.  The  internal  reliability  of  the 
resulting  depression  sub-scale  was  good  (alpha= . 826) . 

The  matrix  of  zero-order  Pearson  correlation 
coefficients  among  the  items  in  the  depression  scale  is 
provided  in  Table  2.  The  correlation  of  each  variable  to 
CES-D12  is  very  similar  to  the  depression  sub-scale.  The 
two  scales  (CES-D12  and  CES-D7 ) are  highly  correlated 
(r= . 919 , p=.000) . 

In  this  study,  both  CES-D12  and  the  depression  sub- 
scale will  be  used  in  subsequent  analyses:  the  CES-D12  scale 
as  the  main  measure  and  the  depression  sub- scale  as  the 
secondary  measure  will  be  employed  since  the  reliability  and 
validity  of  CES-D12  scale  has  been  already  confirmed  in  the 
American  population  (Radloff,  1977;  Radloff  & Teri,  1986) 
and  the  depression  sub- scale  was  found  to  be  the  more 
reliable  measure  in  the  Korean  sample  compared  to  the  CES- 
D12  scale.  If  the  results  of  the  depression  sub-scale  (CES- 
D7)  are  different  from  those  of  the  CES-D12  scale,  those 
results  will  be  reported  in  the  analyses. 


Table  1:  Factor  Loadings  for  Depression  Scale 
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Independent  Variables 
Living  Arrangements 

Living  arrangements  refer  to  whether  or  not  the  elders 
live  with  any  child  in  the  same  household.  Living 
arrangement  is  a dichotomous  variable  comprised  of  parents 
living  with  at  least  one  child  (scored  1)  and  parents  living 
without  any  child  (scored  0) . 

Socio -Demographic  Characteristics 

Age  was  measured  in  years . The  sex  of  both  the  parent 
and  child  was  measured  by  a dichotomous  variable:  female 
(scored  0)  and  male  (scored  1) . Marital  status  was 
dichotomized  as  non-married  (scored  0) , which  included 
persons  who  were  single,  widowed,  never  married,  divorced, 
or  separated;  and  currently-married  (scored  1) . 

Even  though  this  study  is  concerned  with  the  elders' 
relation  to  the  focal  child,  the  control  variable  of  number 
of  living  children  was  included  since  this  variable  may 
moderate  interaction  or  exchanges  with  the  focal  child  in 
that  extra  children  comprise  alternative  sources  for  help 
and  recipients  of  parental  aid. 

Health  was  measured  by  a respondent's  self-rated  health 
which  can  be  a representative  indicator  of  health  status 
(Mancini  & Quinn,  1981)  on  a Likert-type  continuum  from  very 
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poor  (scored  1)  to  very  good  (scored  5) . Education  was 
measured  as  the  number  of  years  of  formal  schooling,  with  a 
high  score  representing  high  education.  There  was  another 
dummy  category  of  "Seodang, " indicating  private  education  in 
the  Chinese  classics.  This  informal  or  private  school 
education  was  treated  as  "four-years"  of  formal  education 
following  an  earlier  Korean  study  (Park,  J.H.,  1986). 

Living  standard  was  measured  by  self-rated  standard  of 
living  on  a Likert -type  continuum  from  low  (scored  1)  to 
high  (scored  5) . Work  status  was  examined  by  a dichotomous 
variable:  non- working  (scored  0)  and  working  (scored  1) . 

Informal  social  activities  were  measured  by  summing 
four  items,  social  and  service  activities,  religious- 
affiliated  activities,  sports  or  hobby  club,  and  social 
gatherings  (a  friendly  society,  an  alumni  meeting,  or  a 
mutual  financing  club) , with  a five-point  scale  from  never 
(scored  1)  to  several  times  a week  (scored  5) . Scores 
ranged  from  4 to  20,  with  a high  score  representing  greater 
informal  social  activities. 

Intergenerational  Relations 

Associational  Solidarity 

Associat ional  solidarity  with  the  child  was  measured  by 
direct  contact  such  as  face-to-face  visits  and  indirect 
contact  such  as  telephone  or  mail.  Considering  the  high 
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intercorrelation  between  coresidence  and  contact,  the 
direct/indirect  frequency  of  contact  with  children  was 
ascertained  for  the  elders'  interaction  with  only  if  their 
focal  child  lived  independently.  The  variables  in  the  cases 
of  coresidence  were  assigned  as  the  mean  of  contact  between 
the  elderly  parents  and  a non-coresident  child,  permitting 
an  assessment  of  the  effect  of  contact  for  elders  with  non- 
coresident children. 

Frequency  of  direct/indirect  contact  with  a child  was 
measured  by  how  often  the  respondent  saw  the  child  and 
received  calls  or  letters  from  a child  during  the  past  12 
months,  and  scored  from  never  as  one,  to  several  times  a 
week  as  five. 

Functional  Solidarity 

Functional  solidarity  was  measured  by  aid  received  and 
aid  given.  Aid  received  was  measured  by  five  items  such  as 
listening  to  problems  and  providing  advice,  providing  news 
about  mutual  friends  and  the  family,  helping  out  with 
household  tasks  including  transportation,  providing 
financial  assistance,  and  providing  companionship.  Aid  given 
was  measured  by  these  same  items  plus  helping  out  with  child 
care.  Items  such  as  emotional  support,  instrumental 
support,  and  companionship  are  represented  in  most 
classifications  of  social  support  (Barrera  & Ainlay,  1983) 
or  social  provisions  (Weiss,  1974) . 
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Each  item  was  followed  by  a set  of  two  response 
categories  ranging  from  "no"  (scored  0)  to  "yes"  (scored  1) . 
Total  scores  for  each  variable  were  obtained  independently 
by  summing  the  scores  for  all  items  measuring  aid  received 
and  aid  given  so  that  the  effect  of  either  variable  would  be 
independent  of  the  other.  The  range  is  zero  to  five  for  aid 
received  and  zero  to  six  for  aid  given,  indicating  the 
number  of  types  of  aid.  The  reliability  estimated  by 
Cronbach's  alpha  was  .611  for  aid  given  and  .550  for  aid 
received . 

Normative  Solidarity 

Normative  solidarity  was  measured  by  familistic  norms 
which  reflect  a strong  desire  for  intimate  relationships 
between  parent  and  child.  Familistic  norms  are  composed  of 
filial  expectations  and  parental  responsibilities  for 
coresident  living  arrangements  and  financial  assistance. 

Each  variable  measured  the  parent's  normative 
orientation  toward  parent-child  relations,  separating  their 
adherence  to  strong  norms  of  parental  obligation  toward 
adult  children  and  of  children's  filial  obligation  toward 
parents.  Items  measuring  filial  expectations  include: 
"children  ought  to  let  aging  parents  live  with  them  when 
their  parents  can  no  longer  live  by  themselves"  and 
"children  ought  to  provide  financial  help  to  aging  parents 
when  their  parents  are  having  financial  difficulty."  Items 
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measuring  parental  responsibilities  include:  "parents  ought 
to  let  their  adult  children  live  with  them  when  their 
children  are  having  problems"  and  "parents  ought  to  provide 
financial  help  to  their  children  when  their  children  are 
having  financial  difficulty." 

Filial  expectations  and  parental  responsibilities  were 
measured  by  summing  four  items  with  a five-point  scale  from 
strongly  disagree  (scored  1)  to  strongly  agree  (scored  5) 
Scores  ranged  from  4 to  20,  with  a high  score  representing 
greater  familistic  norms.  The  reliability  of  the  scale 
according  to  Cronbach's  alpha  was  determined  to  be  .889. 
Affectional  Solidarity 

Affectional  solidarity  was  measured  by  the  relationship 
quality  with  a child  which  aged  parents  had  based  on  their 
own  subjective  perspective.  The  question  asked  about 
relationship  quality  was  "how  would  you  describe  your 
relationship  with  a child?",  scored  by  from  very  poor  as  one 
to  very  good  as  five. 

Proximity 

Proximity  between  the  respondent  and  an  adult  child  was 
originally  measured  by  "within  same  area  (same  Dong) , " 
"within  Seoul  city,"  "within  Seoul  Metropolitan  area," 
"beyond  Seoul  Metropolitan  area,  " and  "outside  Korea,  " with 
a high  score  representing  more  proximity,  from  one  to  five. 
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In  the  study,  the  variable  of  proximity  is  treated  as 
though  it  were  an  interval  variable,  even  though  it  is  an 
ordinal  variable.  To  examine  whether  this  coding  is 
correct,  an  F-test  was  done  comparing  a bivariate  regression 
model  for  depression  in  which  the  variable  is  used  as  an 
interval  variable  and  one  in  which  it  is  used  as  a set  of 
dummies.  The  F-test  showed  that  there  is  a non-significant 
difference  between  the  two  models  (F=.732,  p>.lO).  Since 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  interval  and  dummy 
variables , the  simpler  method  using  the  interval  variable 
was  used  in  this  study. 

Proximity  was  ascertained  only  for  elders  whose  child 
lived  independently.  In  the  case  of  coresidence  proximity 
was  assigned  the  mean  of  proximity  between  the  elderly 
parents  and  non-coresident  children  to  separate  out  the 
influences  of  contact  and  living  arrangements,  meaning  that 
the  effect  of  proximity  is  for  those  elders  with  a non- 
coresident focal  child. 

Table  3 reports  the  means,  standard  deviations,  and 
ranges  or  codings  for  all  variables  used  in  this  study. 

Hypotheses 

Based  on  the  literature  review  in  the  previous  section, 
testable  hypotheses  of  the  relations  of  living  arrangements, 
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Table  3:  Means,  Standard  Deviations,  and  Ranges  or  Codings 
for  Study  Variables  (n=290) 


Variables  Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Range/Coding 

Livina  Arrangements  (RESIDE) 

. 721 

.449 

0 = non-coresident 

1 = coresident 

Socio-DemocrraDhic  Character!  sf.-i  cs 

Sex  (SEX)  .400 

.491 

0 = female,- 

1 = male 

Age  (AGE)  71.399 

7 . 777 

60-91 

Marital  Status  (MARITAL) 

0 = non-married; 

.469 

.500 

1 = married 

Health  (HEALTH)  3.252 
Education  (EDUCATE) 

1.098 

1 = very  poor; 
5 = very  good 

6 . 079 

5 . 614 

0-18 

Self-Rated  Living  Standard 

(LIVING) 

2.645 

. 953 

1 = low; 
5 = high 

Work  Status  (WORK) 

0 = non -working; 

. 193 

.395 

1 = working 

Informal  Social  Activities 

(ACTIVE) 

8.103 

3 . 073 

4-20 

Number  of  Children  (CHILD) 

4 . 103 

1.810 

1-11 

Sex  of  the  Focal  Child  (SEXCHILD) 

. 783 

.413 

0 = female; 

1 = male 

Marital  Status  of  the  Focal 

Child  (MARCHILD) 

. 821 

.384 

0 = non-married; 

1 = married 
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Table  3 --  continued 


Variables 

Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Range/Coding 

Intercrenerational  Relations 


Direct  Contact  (DIRECT) 


2.568 

1.012 

1 = 

never; 

5 = 

several  times 
a week 

Indirect  Contact  (INDIRECT) 

3.481 

1.108 

1 = 

never; 

5 = 

several  times 
a week 

Aid  Received  (RECEIVED) 

3.514 

1.345 

0-5 

0 = 

no  aid; 

1 = 

aid 

Aid  Given  (GIVEN) 

2.960 

2.513 

0-6 

0 = 

no  aid; 

1 = 

aid 

Familistic  Norms  (NORM) 

17 . 003 

3.024 

4-20 

Relationship  Quality  (QUALITY) 

4 . 141 

.761 

1 = 

very  poor 

Proximity  (PROXIMI) 

5 = 

very  good 

2.926 

1 = 

outside  Korea 

5 = 

within  same 
area  (Dong) 
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socio-demographic  characteristics,  and  intergenerational 
relations  to  depression  can  be  formulated. 

Hypothesis  1:  There  is  a negative  relation  between 


coresident  living  arrangements  and 
the  depression  of  Korean  elders. 

Hypothesis  2: 

Differences  in  socio-demographic 
characteristics  of  Korean  elders 
influence  their  depression. 

Hypothesis  2.1: 

Male  elders  are  less  depressed  than 
female  elders. 

Hypothesis  2.2: 

Older  parents  are  more  depressed  than 
younger  parents . 

Hypothesis  2.3: 

Married  elders  are  less  depressed 
than  non-married  elders. 

Hypothesis  2.4: 

Elders  in  good  health  are  less 
depressed  than  elders  in  bad  health. 

Hypothesis  2.5: 

More  educated  elders  are  less 
depressed  than  less  educated  elders. 

Hypothesis  2.6: 

Elders  with  high  living  standards 
are  less  depressed  than  elders  with 
low  living  standards. 

Hypothesis  2.7: 

Workers  are  less  depressed  than  non- 
workers . 

Hypothesis  2.8: 

Elders  who  participate  frequently  in 
informal  social  activities  are  less 
depressed  than  those  who  participate 
infrequently. 

Hypothesis  2.9: 

Elders  who  have  more  children  are 
less  depressed  than  elders  with  fewer 
children. 
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Hypothesis  2.10: 

Elders  with  a male  child  are  less 
depressed  than  elders  with  a female 
child . 

Hypothesis  2.11: 

Elders  who  have  a married  child  are 
less  depressed  than  elders  with  an 
unmarried  child. 

Hypothesis  3 : 

Elders  who  have  high  intergeneration- 
al  solidarity  are  less  depressed 
than  elders  who  have  less. 

Hypothesis  3.1: 

Elders  who  have  more  direct /indirect 
contacts  are  less  depressed  than  elders 
who  have  less. 

Hypothesis  3.2: 

Elders  who  have  more  intergeneration- 
al  exchanges  (given  aid  and  received 
aid)  are  less  depressed  than  elders 
who  have  less. 

Hypothesis  3.3: 

Elders  who  have  more  familistic 
norms  are  less  depressed  than  elders 
who  have  less . 

Hypothesis  3.4: 

Elders  who  have  high  relationship 
quality  with  a child  are  less  depressed 
than  elders  who  have  less. 

Hypothesis  3.5: 

Elders  who  are  in  close  proximity  to 
their  child  are  less  depressed  than 
elders  who  are  not . 

Hypothesis  4 : 

The  negative  effect  of  coresidence  and 
intergenerational  solidarity  on 
depression  is  greater  for  those  elders 
who  have  less  independent  psychologi- 
cal, social,  or  financial  support 
than  those  elders  who  need  less. 

Hypothesis  4.1.1: 

The  negative  effect  of  coresidence  on 
depression  is  greater  for  female  elders 
than  for  male  elders. 
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Hypothesis  4.1.2: 

: The  negative  effect  of  intergeneration- 
al  solidarity  on  depression  is  greater 
for  female  elders  than  for  male  elders. 

Hypothesis  4.2.1: 

: The  negative  effect  of  coresidence  on 
depression  is  greater  for  older  parents 
than  for  younger  parents. 

Hypothesis  4.2.2: 

The  negative  effect  of  intergeneration- 
al  solidarity  is  on  depression  is 
greater  for  older  parents  than  for 
younger  parents. 

Hypothesis  4.3.1: 

The  negative  effect  of  coresidence  on 
depression  is  greater  for  non-married 
elders  than  for  married  elders. 

Hypothesis  4.3.2: 

The  negative  effect  of  intergeneration- 
al  solidarity  on  depression  is  greater 
for  non-married  elders  than  for 
married  elders. 

Hypothesis  4.4.1: 

The  negative  effect  of  coresidence  on 
depression  is  greater  for  elders  in 
poor  health  than  for  those  in  good 
health . 

Hypothesis  4.4.2: 

The  negative  effect  of  intergeneration- 
al  solidarity  on  depression  is  greater 
for  elders  in  poor  health  are  than  for 
those  in  good  health. 

Hypothesis  4.5.1: 

The  negative  effect  of  coresidence  on 
depression  is  greater  for  less  educated 
elders  than  for  more  educated  elders. 

Hypothesis  4.5.2: 

The  negative  effect  of  intergeneration- 
al  solidarity  on  depression  is  greater 
for  less  educated  elders  than  for  more 
educated  elders. 

Hypothesis  4.6.1: 

The  negative  effect  of  coresidence  on 
depression  is  greater  for  elders  with 
lower  living  standards  than  for  elders 
with  higher  living  standards. 
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Hypothesis  4.6.2:  The  negative  effect  of  intergeneration- 

al  solidarity  on  depression  is  greater 
for  elders  with  lower  living  standards 
than  for  elders  with  higher  living 
standards . 


Hypothesis  4.7.1:  The  negative  effect  of  coresidence  on 

depression  is  greater  for  non-workers 
than  for  workers . 


Hypothesis  4.7.2:  The  negative  effect  of  intergeneration- 

al  solidarity  on  depression  is  greater 
for  non-workers  than  for  workers. 

Hypothesis  4.8.1:  The  negative  effect  of  coresidence  on 

depression  is  greater  for  elders  who 
participate  less  frequently  than  for 
those  who  participate  more  frequently. 

Hypothesis  4.8.2:  The  negative  effect  of  intergeneration- 

al  solidarity  on  depression  is  greater 
for  elders  who  participate  less 
frequently  than  for  those  who  partici- 
pate more  frequently. 


Statistical  Procedures 


Descriptive  statistics  such  as  frequencies, 
percentages,  and  means  will  be  used  to  provide  information 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  respondents.  T-tests  will  be 
employed  for  a comparison  of  sample  characteristics  between 
coresidents  and  non-coresidents.  Simple  correlations  among 
independent  variables  and  dependent  variables  will  be 
carried  out.  A series  of  hierarchical  multiple  regression 
analyses  will  be  conducted,  in  which  sets  of  variables 
(i.e.,  living  arrangement  and  socio-demographic 
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characteristics,  and  intergenerational  relations)  will  be 
entered  into  the  equation  in  several  steps. 

There  are  four  steps  to  the  multiple  regressions  in  the 
analyses.  In  the  first  model,  the  relation  between  living 
arrangements  and  the  elders'  depression  will  be  assessed  to 
test  the  hypothesis  of  a negative  relationship  between 
coresident  living  arrangements  and  depression.  In  the 
second  model,  socio-demographic  variables  are  added  to  the 
first  model  to  examine  how  socio-demographic  variables 
affect  the  relations  between  living  arrangements  and 
depression.  In  the  third  model,  several  dimensions  of 
intergenerational  relations  such  as  direct/indirect 
contacts,  aid  received/aid  given,  familistic  norms,  the 
relationship  quality  with  the  child,  and  proximity  will  be 
added  to  the  second  model . This  enables  the  determination 
of  whether  the  relation  between  living  arrangements  and 
depression  is  due  to  their  simultaneous  relations  to 
intergenerational  relations  variables. 

In  the  final  model,  multiplicative  two-way  interaction 
terms  of  living  arrangements,  intergenerational  relations, 
and  socio-demographic  characteristics  will  be  examined.  It 
is  hypothesized  that  the  effects  of  coresidence  and 
intergenerational  relations  on  depression  would  be  higher 
for  those  elders  who  need  psychological  or  financial  support 
(the  elders  who  are  female,  unmarried,  in  old  age,  etc.). 
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Unstandardized  regression  coefficients  (b)  and 
standardized  regression  coefficients  (Beta)  will  be  used. 
The  unstandardized  regression  coefficients  in  a multiple- 
regression  show  the  effects  of  each  independent  variable  on 
the  dependent  variable  in  the  original  matrices  when  all 
other  variables  in  the  model  are  held  constant.  The 
standardized  regression  coefficients  permit  comparison  of 
the  relative  importance  of  variables  that  are  measured  in 
different  units  that  cannot  be  directly  compared  in  a 
multiple  regression  analysis  (Agresti  & Finlay,  1986)  . 

As  a means  of  measuring  the  combined  effects  of 
independent  variables  on  the  dependent  variable  of 
depression,  in  the  multiple  regression  analyses,  the 
multiple  coefficient  of  determination  (R2)  will  be  employed. 

Throughout  this  analysis,  one-tailed  tests  are  used  to 
evaluate  the  credibility  of  hypotheses.  All  hypotheses 
stipulate  differences  or  relations  between  variables  in  a 
specific  direction;  one-tailed  tests  are  therefore 
appropriate  (Hays,  1988:  276-277).  This  implies  that  any 
difference  or  relationship  opposite  in  direction  to  the 
hypothesis  results  in  automatic  rejection  of  the  hypothesis, 
regardless  of  the  magnitude  of  the  difference  or 
relationship.  The  standard  level  of  .05  will  be  accepted 
for  determining  statistical  significance. 


CHAPTER  4 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 
RESULTS 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  investigate  the 
relations  between  living  arrangements,  intergenerational 
relations,  and  the  psychological  well-being  of  Korean 
elders.  Four  analyses  will  be  presented:  1) 
characteristics  of  the  Korean  aged  using  descriptive 
statistics  such  as  frequencies,  percentages,  and  means;  2) 
comparison  of  Korean  aged  according  to  living  arrangements 
utilizing  frequencies,  percentages,  and  t-test  statistics; 

3)  correlation  analysis  between  living  arrangements,  socio- 
demographic characteristics,  intergenerational  relations, 
and  the  dependent  variable  of  psychological  well-being;  4)  a 
series  of  hierarchical  multiple  regression  analyses  for 
testing  hypotheses  and  exploring  the  relative  effects  of 
independent  variables  on  psychological  well-being. 

General  Characteristics  of  Korean  Elders 

In  this  first  part  descriptive  data  are  discussed  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  characteristics  of  Korean  elders  and 
to  provide  a basic  framework  for  the  demonstration  and 
interpretation  of  the  results  in  this  study. 
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Socio-Demographic  Characteristics  of  Korean  Elders 

As  indicated  in  Table  4,  of  the  290  Korean  elders,  174 
(60.0%)  were  women  and  116  (40.0%)  were  men.  Their  ages 
ranged  from  60  to  91  years.  The  mean  age  for  the  entire 
group  was  71.40  years  (SD=7.77).  One-hundred- thirty- five 
(46.5%)  of  the  elderly  were  60  to  69  years  old;  97  (33.5%) 
were  between  70  and  79;  and  58  (20.0%)  were  in  their  80s  and 
over.  With  regard  to  marital  status,  147  (50.7%)  were 
widowed  and  136  (46.9%)  were  currently  married;  only  7 
(2.4%)  were  divorced  or  separated. 

The  perceived  state  of  the  aged  parent's  health  was 
measured  on  a five-point  scale  ranging  from  "very  poor"  to 
"very  good.";  85  (29.3%)  were  in  very  poor  or  poor  health; 

70  (24.1%)  were  in  fair  health;  and  135  (46.5%)  were  in  good 
or  very  good  health. 

Most  of  the  aged  parents  in  the  study  were  only 
elementary  school  graduates . The  mean  educational  level  of 
the  Korean  elders  was  around  6.1  (SD=5.6) . One-hundred 
(34.5%)  received  no  formal  education;  76  (26.2%)  had  some 
elementary  school  level  education  and  terminated  their 
education  at  the  elementary  school  level;  only  29  (10.0%) 
had  some  middle  school  or  finished  middle  school;  44  (15.2%) 
had  some  high  school  or  finished  high  school;  41  (14.1%)  had 
some  college  work  or  were  college  graduates. 
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In  terms  of  the  perceived  living  standard,  45  (15.5%) 
perceived  themselves  as  low,  61  (21.0%)  middle-low,  141 
(48.6%)  middle,  38  (13.1%)  middle-high,  and  only  5 (1.7%) 
high.  Only  56  (19.3%)  of  the  elders  were  currently  working 
at  the  time  of  the  study.  Most  of  them,  138  (47.6%),  were 
retired  and  96  elders  (33.1%),  mostly  elderly  women,  had 
never  worked.  The  mean  of  social  activities  of  elders  was 
8 . 10  ( SD=3 . 07) . 

The  elders  had  an  average  of  over  four  children.  The 
mean  number  of  children  was  4.10  (SD=1.81).  The  sex  of  the 
focal  child  was  a son  for  78.3%  and  a daughter  for  the 
remaining  21.7%,  and  the  marital  status  of  the  focal  child 
was  non-married  for  17.9%  and  married  for  82.1%. 
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Table  4:  Socio-Demographic  Characteristics  of  Korean  Elders 


Variables 

Frequency 

(N) 

Percent 

(%) 

Range  Mean 

Sex : 

Female 

174 

60.0 

Male 

116 

40 . 0 

Age: 

60-91  71.397 

60-64 

65 

22.4 

( SD=7 . 777) 

65-69 

70 

24.1 

70-74 

52 

18 . 0 

75-79 

45 

15.5 

80  + 

58 

20 . 0 

Marital  Status: 

Married 

136 

46 . 9 

Widowed 

147 

50 . 7 

Divorced 

1 

.3 

Separated 

2 

. 7 

Separated  by 

4 

1.4 

Korean  War 

Health : 

1-5  3.252 

Very  Poor 

13 

4.5 

( SD=1 . 098) 

Poor 

72 

24 . 8 

Fair 

70 

24 . 1 

Good 

99 

34 . 1 

Very  Good 

36 

12.4 

Education: 

0-18  6.079 

None 

100 

34.5 

( SD=5 . 614 ) 

1-6 

76 

26.2 

7-9 

29 

10 . 0 

10-12 

44 

15 . 2 

13  + 

41 

14 . 1 

Living  Standard: 

1-5  2.645 

Low 

45 

15.5 

( SD=  .953) 

Middle -Low 

61 

21 . 0 

Middle 

141 

48 . 6 

Middle-High 

38 

13 . 1 

High 

5 

1 . 7 
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Table  4 --  continued 


Variables  Frequency 

(N) 

Percent  Range 

(%) 

Mean 

Work  Status: 

Full-time  Work 

44 

15 . 2 

Part-time  Work 

12 

4 . 1 

Retired 

138 

47 . 6 

Never  Worked 

96 

33.1 

Informal  Social  Activities: 

4-20 

8.103 

(SD=3 .073) 

Number  of  Children: 

1-11 

4 . 103 

1-2 

56 

19.3 

( SD=1 . 810 ) 

3-4 

114 

39.3 

5 + 

120 

41.4 

Sex  of  the  Focal  Child: 

Female 

63 

21 . 7 

Male 

227 

78.3 

Marital  Status  of 

the  Focal 

Child: 

Non-Married 

52 

17.9 

Married 

238 

82 . 1 

Characteristics  of 

Living  Arrangements  and  Intercrenerational 

As  shown  in  Table  5,  of  the  290  Korean  elders  209 
(72.1%) 4 lived  with  their  children  and  81  (27.9%)  lived 
independently  from  their  children.  Among  the  coresidents, 

51  (17.6%  of  the  total  sample)  elders  lived  with  unmarried 
children,  158  (54.5%  of  the  total  sample)  lived  with  a 

proportions  indicated  in  parenthesis  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  section  are  for  the  total  sample. 
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married  child;  108  (37.2%)  lived  with  the  eldest  son  and  his 
family;  40  (13.8%)  lived  with  a married  son  other  than  the 
eldest  son;  10  (3.5%)  lived  with  a married  daughter  and  her 
family.  Among  the  81  non-coresident  elders,  49  (16.9%) 
lived  with  only  their  spouse,  19  (6.5%)  lived  alone,  and  13 
(4.5%)  lived  with  other  persons  such  as  their  relatives  or 
non- family  members. 

The  data  demonstrate  that  living  with  children  in  old 
age,  especially  in  multigenerational  households,  was 
prevalent  for  the  Korean  elders  in  this  study.  This  finding 
is  consistent  with  a recent  census  survey  (Korean  National 
Statistical  Office,  1993)  . This  study  indicates  that  about 
74.7%  of  the  elders  were  living  with  their  adult  children: 
living  in  three-generation  households  (44.4%),  in  four- 
generation  households  (1.3%) , or  in  two-generation 
households  (29.4-s)  ; while  13.2%  lived  with  their  spouse  only 
and  10.6%  lived  alone. 

Associational  solidarity  was  measured  by  two  forms  of 
interaction:  direct  and  indirect  contact,  ranging  from  one 
to  five.  The  mean  score  for  the  average  direct  contact  of 
the  sample  was  2.57  (SD=1.01)  and  that  for  indirect  contact 
was  3 .48  (SD=1 . 11) . 

Functional  solidarity  was  measured  by  two  forms  of  aid: 
aid  received  and  aid  given,  ranging  from  zero  to  five  for 
aid  received  and  from  zero  to  six  for  aid  given.  The  mean 
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score  of  aid  received  was  3.51  (SD=1.35)  and  that  of  aid 
given  was  2.96  (SD=2.51) . While  aid  between  generations  was 
reciprocal,  the  extent  of  aid  from  the  adult  child  to  aged 
parents  exceeded  the  extent  of  aid  from  parents  to  the  adult 
child . 

Normative  solidarity  was  measured  by  familistic  norms, 
ranging  from  four  to  twenty.  The  mean  score  of  familistic 
norm  was  17.003  (SD=3.024),  representing  strong  familistic 
norms  among  Korean  elders . 

Affectional  solidarity  was  measured  by  the  elders' 
relationship  quality  with  their  child,  ranging  from  one  to 
five.  Nearly  83.8%  of  elders  reported  the  relation  with 
their  child  as  being  good  (50.7%)  or  very  good  (33.1%) . The 
mean  score  of  this  variable  was  4.14  (SD=  .76),  implying 
that  the  elders  in  the  study  maintained  considerable  quality 
in  relations  with  their  children. 

Structural  solidarity  was  measured  by  proximity, 
ranging  from  one  to  five.  The  mean  score  of  proximity  was 
2.93  (SD=1 . 29) , suggesting  that  their  non-coresident  child 
lived  near  the  same  city,  Seoul. 

The  mean  score  of  CES-D12  was  18.71  (SD=5.94).  The 
mean  score  of  standardized  depression  sub-scale  was  -.225E17 
( SD=1 . 00) . 
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Table  5:  Characteristics  of  Living  Arrangements, 


Intergenerational  Relations, 
Korean  Elders 

and  Depression  of 

Variables  Frequency 

Percent 

Range  Mean 

(N) 

(%) 

Living  Arrangements: 

Coresident  209 

72 . 1 

Living  with  a Married  Child: 

158 

54.5 

First-Son  108 

37.2 

Other  Son  40 

13 . 8 

Daughter  10 

3.5 

Living  with  an  Unmarried 

Child 

51 

17 . 6 

Non-Coresident  81 

27 . 9 

Living  with  only  Spouse 

49 

16 . 9 

Living  Alone  19 

6.5 

Living  with  other  persons 

13 

4.5 

Associational  Solidarity+ 

Direct  Contact: 

1-5  2.568 

Never  9 

11 . 1 

(SD=1 . 012) 

Several  Times  a Year 

35 

43.2 

About  Once  a Month 

23 

28.4 

About  Once  a Week 

10 

12 . 3 

Several  Times  a Week 

4 

4 . 9 

Indirect  Contact: 

1-5  3.481 

Never  5 

6.2 

(SD=1 . 108 ) 

Several  Times  a Year 

11 

13 . 6 

About  Once  a Month 

18 

22 . 2 

About  Once  a Week 

34 

42 . 0 

Several  Times  a Week 

13 

16.0 
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Table  5 --  continued 


Variables  Frequency  Percent  Range  Mean 

(N)  (%) 


Functional  Solidarity 
Aid  Received 

Aid  Given 

Normative  Solidarity 
Familistic  Norms 

Affectional  Solidarity 
Relationship  Quality: 


Very 

Poor 

3 

Poor 

2 

Fair 

42 

Good 

147 

Very 

Good 

96 

Structural  Solidarity+ 
Proximity : 

Outside  Korea  17 

Beyond  Seoul  Metropolitan 

16 

Seoul  Metropolitan  Area 

7 

Within  Seoul  City 

38 

Within  Same  Area  (Dong) 

3 


0-5  3.514 

( SD=1 . 345) 

0- 6  2.960 

(SD=2 .513) 

4-20  17.003 

(SD=3 .024) 

1- 5  4.141 

1.0  ( SD=  .761) 

.7 
14.5 
50 . 7 
33.1 


1-5  2.926 

21.0  ( SD=1 .292) 

Area 

19 . 8 

8.6 

46 . 9 
3 . 7 


Psychological  Well-being 

18.714 
( SD=5 .938) 
-1.225 
(E-17) 
(SD=1 . 000) 

+ associational  solidarity  (direct  and  indirect  contacts) 
and  structural  solidarity  (proximity)  are  based  on  the 
responses  of  non-coresidence  cases  (N=81) . 


xz 


CES-D7 


12-48 
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Descriptive  Analysis  of  Dual  Sampling  Frames 

As  shown  in  Table  6,  of  the  290  Korean  elders  176 
(60.7%)  were  sampled  in  their  households  and  114  (39.3%)  in 
senior  centers.  Analyses  of  frequencies,  percentages, 
means,  and  t- tests  for  selected  variables  from  the  two 
samples  will  make  possible  a comparison  of  the  dual  sampling 
frames.  As  shown  in  Table  6,  these  two  groups  are  different 
in  terms  of  their  socio-demographic  characteristics. 

Compared  with  those  in  households  (Gl) , greater  proportions 
of  the  elders  sampled  in  senior  centers  (G2)  are  older 
(74.61  vs.  69.31,  t=-6.00,  pc.OOl)  and  unmarried  (66.7%  vs. 
44.3%,  t=3 . 80 , pc.OOl) . 

There  are  few  significant  differences  in  terms  of  sex, 
health,  and  living  standard  between  elders  sampled  in 
households  and  in  senior  centers . 

The  elders  sampled  in  senior  centers  were  significantly 
less  likely  to  have  education  (4.05  vs.  7.39,  t=5.37, 
pc.OOl)  and  work  than  those  in  households  (10.6%  vs.  25.0%, 
t=3.32,  pc. 01),  and  participated  significantly  less 
frequently  in  informal  social  activities  than  those  in 
households  (7.14  vs.  8.73,  t=4.66,  pc.OOl). 

The  elders  selected  in  senior  centers  elders  have  more 
children  than  their  household  counterparts  (4.39  vs.  3.92, 
t=-2.15,  pc. 05)  and  are  significantly  more  likely  to  have  a 
son  than  a daughter  as  a focal  child  (85.1%  vs  73.9%,  t=- 
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2.38,  p<.05),  and  have  a married  child  than  a non-married 
child  (89.5%  vs  77.3%,  t=-2.85,  p<.01). 

The  elders  selected  in  senior  centers  gave 
significantly  less  help  to  their  children  (2.34  vs.  3.36, 
t=3.64,  pc.OOl)  and  rated  relationship  quality  lower  with 
their  children  (4.01  vs.  4.22,  t=2.41,  pc.Ol)  than  those 
selected  in  households.  Living  arrangements,  direct/ 
indirect  contact,  aid  received,  familistic  norms,  and 
proximity  were  not  significantly  different. 

The  elders  chosen  in  senior  centers  rate  their 
depression  higher  than  those  selected  in  households  on  the 
CES-D12  scale  (19.18  vs.  18.41)  and  the  depression  sub- 
scale (.090  vs.  -.059),  but  the  difference  is  very  small  and 
nonsignificant  in  both  depression  scales. 

Comparisons  of  Korean  Elders  According  to  Living 
Arrangement  s 

A comparison  of  living  arrangements  for  Korean  elders 
will  be  drawn  through  analyses  of  frequencies,  percentages, 
means,  and  t-tests  for  selected  variables.  The  sample  is 
divided  into  two  groups:  209  coresident  elders  and  81  non- 
coresident elders.  As  observed  in  Table  7,  these  two  groups 
are  significantly  different  in  terms  of  their  socio- 
demographic characteristics.  Compared  with  those  in  non- 
coresident households  (G2) , greater  proportions  of  the 
parents  in  child- shared  households  (Gl)  are  women  (63.2%  vs. 
51.9%),  older  (72.36  vs.  68.90),  and  widowed  (57.9%  vs. 
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Table  6:  Characteristics  of  Korean  Elders  According  to 
Dual  Sampling  Frames 


Variables 

Sampling  Frames  (%) 
Households  Senior  Centers 

(N=176)  (Gl)  (N=114)  (G2 ) 

t -value+ 

Sex : 

- . 34 

Female 

107  (60.8%) 

67  (58.8%) 

Male 

69  (39.2  ) 

47  (41.2  ) 

Age:  (mean) 

69.31  ( SD=7 . 63 ) 

74.61  ( SD=6 .88) 

-6.00*** 

60-64 

56  (31.8%) 

9 ( 7.9%) 

65-69 

49  (27.8  ) 

21  (18.4  ) 

70-74 

29  (16.5  ) 

23  (20.2  ) 

75-79 

18  (10.2  ) 

27  (23.7  ) 

80  + 

24  (13.6  ) 

34  (29.8  ) 

Marital  Status: 

3 . 80*** 

Married 

98  (55.7%) 

38  (33.3%) 

Widowed 

73  (41.5  ) 

74  (64.9  ) 

Divorced/Separated 

5 ( 2.8  ) 

2 ( 1.8  ) 

Health:  (mean) 

3.31  (SD=1.15) 

3.17  ( SD=1 .01) 

1.06 

Very  Poor 

11  ( 6.3%) 

2 ( 1.8%) 

Poor 

37  (21.0  ) 

35  (30.7  ) 

Fair 

42  (23.9  ) 

28  (24.6  ) 

Good 

59  (33.5  ) 

40  (35.1  ) 

Very  Good 

27  (15.3  ) 

9 ( 7.9  ) 

Education:  (mean) 

7.39  ( SD=5 . 74 ) 

4.05  (SD=4 .77) 

5.37*** 

None 

47  (26.7%) 

53  (46.5%) 

1-6 

41  (23.3  ) 

35  (30.7  ) 

7-9 

20  (11.4  ) 

9 ( 7.9  ) 

10-12 

34  (19.3  ) 

10  ( 8.8  ) 

13  + 

34  (19.3  ) 

7 ( 6.1  ) 

+ sex,  marital  status,  work  status,  sex  of  a child,  and 
marital  status  of  a child  are  dummied:  female,  non- 
married,  non-work  status,  a female  child,  and  a non- 
married  child  are  coded  as  zero,  while  male,  married, 
work  status,  a male  child,  and  a married  child  are  coded 
as  one . 

* p< . 05 

**  p<. 01 

pc. 001  (two-tailed  test). 


* * ** * 
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Table  6 --  continued 


Variables 

Sampling  Frames  (%) 

Households  Senior  Centers 

(N=176 ) (Gl)  (N=114)  (G2 ) 

t-value+ 

Living  Standard 

(mean) 

2.65  (SD=  .97) 

2.64  (SD= 

. 92) 

. 06 

Low 

28  (15.9%) 

17  (14.9%) 

Middle-Low 

38  (21.6  ) 

23  (20.2  ) 

Middle 

81  (46.0  ) 

60  (52.6  ) 

Middle-High 

26  (14.8  ) 

12  (10.5  ) 

High 

3 ( 1.7  ) 

2 ( 1.8  ) 

Work  Status : 

3 32** 

Full-Time 

38  (21.6%) 

6 ( 5.3%) 

Part-Time 

6 ( 3.4  ) 

6 ( 5.3  ) 

Retired 

64  (36.4  ) 

74  (64.9  ) 

Never  Worked 

68  (38.6  ) 

28  (24.6  ) 

Informal  Social 

Activities 

(mean) 

8.73  ( SD=3 . 23 ) 

7.14  (SD=2 . 

55) 

4 . 66*** 

Number  of  Children: 

(mean) 

3.92  (SD=1 . 72 ) 

4.39  ( SD=1 . 

91) 

-2.15* 

1-2 

37  (21.0%) 

19  (16.7%) 

3-4 

72  (40.9  ) 

42  (36.8  ) 

5 + 

67  (38.1  ) 

53  (46.5  ) 

Sex  of  the  Focal 

Child: 

-2  38* 

Female 

46  (36.1%) 

17  (14.9%) 

Male 

130  (73.9  ) 

97  (85.1  ) 

Marital  Status  of  the  Focal  Child: 

-2.85** 

Non-Married 

40  (22.7%) 

12  (10.5%) 

Married 

136  (77.3  ) 

102  (89.5  ) 

* p< . 05 

**  p< . 01 

p<.001  (two-tailed  test). 


★ * * 
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Table  6 --  continued 


Variables 

Sampling  Frames  (%) 

Households  Senior  Centers 

(N=176)  (Gl)  (N=114)  (G2)  t-value+ 

Living  Arrangements 

.69  (SD= 

: .46) 

.76 

(SD=  .43)  -1.30 

Associatxonal  Solidarity  (mean) 

Direct  Contact 

2.57  (SD= 

= .54) 

2.57 

( SD=  .52)  .08 

Indirect  Contact 

3.52  (SD= 

:.  55) 

3.42 

(SD=  .62)  1.45 

Functional  Solidarity  (mean) 

Aid  Received 

3.60  (SD= 

1.28) 

3.39 

(SD=1.43)  1.30 

Aid  Given 

3.36  ( SD= 

2 . 71) 

2.34 

(SD=2.03)  3.64*** 

Normative  Solidarity  (mean) 

Familistic  Norms 

16.97  (SD= 

3.24) 

17.05 

(SD=2 . 68)  - .23 

Affectional  Solidarity 

Relationship  Quality: 

(mean) 

4.23  (SD= 

.74) 

4.01  (SD=  .77)  2.41* ** 

Very  Poor 

2 ( 1.1%) 

1 ( 

.9%) 

Poor 

1 ( .6  ) 

1 ( 

• 9 ) 

Fair 

18  (10.2  ) 

24  (21 

• 1 ) 

Good 

89  (50.6  ) 

58  (50 

• 9 ) 

Very  Good 

66  (37.5  ) 

30  (26 

.3  ) 

Structural  Solidarity 

Proximity  (mean) 

2.88  (SD= 

. 77) 

3.00 

(SD=  .51)  -1.73 

Psychological  Well-being 

CES-D12 

18.41  ( SD=5 

.74) 

19.18 

( SD=6 . 23 ) -1.09 

CES-D7 

- .059  ( SD= 

. 94) 

.090 

( SD=1 . 01 ) -1.24 

* p< . 05 

**  p<. 01 

pc. 001  (two-tailed  test). 


★ * ★ 
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Table  7 : Characteristics  of  Korean  Elders  According  to 
Living  Arrangements 

Living  Arrangement  (%) 

Child-Shared  Other 

Households 

Variables  (N=209)  (Gl)  (N=81)  (G2)  t-value+ 


Sex: 

Female  132  (63.2%) 

Male  77  (36.8  ) 


-1 . 77* * 

42  (51.9%) 

39  (48.1  ) 


Age:  (mean) 

72  . 

.36  (SD= 

60-64 

38 

(18.2%) 

65-69 

47 

(22.5  ) 

70-74 

36 

(17.2  ) 

75-79 

41 

(23.9  ) 

80  + 

47 

(18.2  ) 

Marital  Status: 

Married 

82 

(39.2%) 

Widowed 

121 

(57.9  ) 

Divorced/Separated 

6 ( 1.9  ) 

Health:  (mean) 

3 . 

20  (sd=: 

Very  Poor 

10 

( 4.8%) 

Poor 

56 

(26.8  ) 

Fair 

51 

(24.4  ) 

Good 

67 

(32.1  ) 

Very  Good 

25 

(12.0  ) 

Education:  (mean) 

4.90  ( SD=5 

None 

86 

(41 . 1%) 

1-6 

60 

(28.8  ) 

7-9 

17 

( 8.1  ) 

10-12 

32 

(15.3  ) 

13  + 

14 

( 6.7  ) 

) 68.90  ( SD=7 . 74 ) 3.47*** 

27  (33.3%) 

23  (28.4  ) 

16  (19.8  ) 

4 ( 4.9  ) 

11  (13.6  ) 

-4.32*** 

54  (66.7%) 

26  (32.1  ) 

1 ( 1.2  ) 

11)  3.40  (SD=1 .07)  -1.39 

3 ( 3.7%) 

16  (19.8  ) 

19  (23.5  ) 

32  (39.5  ) 

11  (13.6  ) 

10)  9.14  ( SD=5 . 74 ) -6.13*** 

14  (17.3%) 

16  (19.7  ) 

12  (14.8  ) 

12  (14.8  ) 

27  (33.4  ) 


+ sex,  marital  status,  work  status,  sex  of  a child,  and 
marital  status  of  a child  are  dummied:  female,  non- 
married,  non-work  status,  a female  child,  and  a non- 
married  child  are  coded  as  zero,  while  male,  married, 
work  status,  a male  child,  and  a married  child  are  coded 
as  one . 


* p< . 05 

p<  . 01 

pc.001  (one-tailed  test). 


★ * 
★ * * 
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Table  7 --  continued 


Variables 

Living  Arrangement  (%) 

Child-Shared  Other 

Households 

(N=209)  (Gl)  (N=81)  (G2 ) 

t-value 

Living  Standard: 

(mean) 

2.59  (SD=  .98) 

2.79  (SD= 

.86)  -1.62 

Low 

36  (17.2%) 

9 (11.1%) 

Middle -Low 

48  (23.0  ) 

13  (16.0  ) 

Middle 

96  (45.9  ) 

45  (55.6  ) 

Middle-High 

24  (11.5  ) 

14  (17.3  ) 

High 

5 ( 2.4  ) 

Work  Status: 

-2 . 52** 

Full-Time 

23  (11.0%) 

21  (25.9%) 

Part-Time 

9 ( 4.3  ) 

3 ( 3.7  ) 

Retired 

107  (51.2  ) 

31  (38.3  ) 

Never  Worked 

70  (33.5  ) 

26  (32.1  ) 

Informal  Social 

Activities 

(mean) 

7.76  (SD=3 . 06) 

8.99  ( SD=2 

.93)  -3.10** 

Number  of  Children: 

(mean) 

4.19  (SD=1 .81) 

3.89  (SD=1 

.80)  1.26 

1-2 

39  (18.7%) 

17  (13.6%) 

3-4 

80  (38.3  ) 

34  (41.9  ) 

5 + 

90  (43.0  ) 

30  (37.0  ) 

Sex  of  the  Focal 

Child: 

4 n q * * * 

Female 

30  (14.4%) 

33  (40.7%) 

Male 

179  (85.6  ) 

48  (59.3  ) 

Marital  Status  of  the  Focal  Child: 

- 7 1 q*** 

Non-Married 

51  (24.4%) 

1 ( 1.2%) 

Married 

158  (75.6  ) 

80  (98.8  ) 

++  associational  solidarity  (direct  and  indirect  contacts) 
and  structural  solidarity  (proximity)  are  based  on  the 
responses  of  non-coresidence  cases  (N=81) . 


* p< . 05 

**  pc.Ol 

p<.001  (one-tailed  test). 


* * * 
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Table  7 --  continued 


Variables 

Living  Arrangement  (%) 

Child-Shared  Other 

Households 

(N=209 ) (Gl)  (N=81)  (G2 ) 

t-value 

Associational  Solidarity++  (mean) 

Direct  Contact 

2.57  (SD=1.01) 

Indirect  Contact 

3.48  (SD=1 . 11) 

Functional  Solidarity  (mean) 

Aid  Received 

3.66  (SD=1 . 22 ) 

3.15  ( SD=1 .58) 

2 . 60** 

Aid  Given 

3.27  ( SD=2 . 77 ) 

2.16  ( SD=1 . 42 ) 

4 .48*** 

Normative  Solidarity  (mean) 

Familistic  Nouns 

17.32  ( SD=2 . 95 ) 

16.18  ( SD=3 . 07 ) 

2 . 84** 

Affectional  Solidarity 

Relationship  Quality: 

(mean) 

4.20  (SD=  .66) 

3.99  (SD=  .97) 

1 . 83* 

Very  Poor 

3 ( 3.7%) 

Poor 

1 ( .5%) 

1 ( 1.2  ) 

Fair 

25  (12.0  ) 

17  (21.0  ) 

Good 

114  (54.5  ) 

33  (40.7  ) 

Very  Good 

69  (33.0  ) 

27  (33.3  ) 

Structural  Solidarity++ 

Proximity  (mean) 

2.93  (SD=1 . 29) 

Psychological  Well-being 

CES-D12 

18.81  (SD=5 . 79) 

18.46  (SD=6 . 32 ) 

- .46 

CES-D7 

- .001  (SD=  .07) 

.002  ( SD=1 . 22 ) 

. 02 

++  associational  solidarity  (direct  and  indirect  contacts) 
and  structural  solidarity  (proximity)  are  based  on  the 
responses  of  non-coresidence  cases  (N=81) 


* p< . 05 

**  p< . 01 

pc.001  (one-tailed  test). 


★ ★ ★ 
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32.1%) . The  t-test  results  indicate  significant  differences 
of  sex  (t=-1.77,  p<.05),  age  (t=3.47,  pc.OOl),  and  marital 
status  (t=-4.32,  pc.OOl).  This  outline  of  Korean  elders 
supports  American  findings  concerning  the  relations  between 
sex,  age,  marital  status,  and  living  arrangements  (Sussman, 
1976;  Troll,  1971)  . 

The  elders  living  in  child-shared  housing  rated  their 
health  lower  than  those  in  other  living  arrangements  (3.20 
vs.  3.40).  However,  the  difference  is  not  significant  at 
P< • 05 . The  educational  level  of  elders  who  lived  in  child- 
shared  households  is  significantly  much  lower  than  elders  in 
other  non-coresident  households  (4.90  vs.  9.14,  t=-6.13, 
pc.OOl) . 

The  coresident  elders  estimated  their  living  standard 
as  lower  than  those  in  non-coresident  living  arrangements 
(2.59  vs.  2.79),  although  the  difference  is  not  significant 
at  p<. 05.  The  elders  who  lived  with  their  children  were 
significantly  much  less  likely  to  work  than  those  in  non- 
coresident living  arrangements  (15.3%  vs.  29.6%,  t=-2.52, 
pc.  01)  and  participated  significantly  less  frequently  in 
informal  social  activities  than  coresident  elders  (7.76  vs. 
8.99,  t=-3 . 10 , pc. 01) . 

The  coresident  elders  have  more  children  than  their 
non-coresident  counterparts  (4.19  vs.  3.89),  but  the 
difference  is  not  significant  at  pc. 05.  The  focal  child  is 
more  likely  to  be  a son  for  parents  who  coreside  than  for 
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parents  who  do  not  coreside  (85.6%  vs.  59.3%,  t=4.39, 
p<.001).  Furthermore,  the  focal  child  of  coresident  parents 
is  less  likely  to  be  married  than  is  the  focal  child  of 
parents  who  do  not  coreside  (24.4%  vs.  1.2%,  t=-7.19, 
pc.OOl),  suggesting  that  elders  still  feel  parental 
responsibility  for  non-married  children,  especially  never- 
married  children,  often  preferring  coresidence  with  them 
even  when  the  parents  are  capable  of  emotional  or  economic 
independence  or  providing  aid  for  their  children. 

The  coresident  elders  received  significantly  more  help 
(3.66  vs.  3.15,  t=2 . 60 , p<.01)  from  and  gave  more  help  (3.27 
vs.  2.16,  t=4 . 48 , p<. 001)  to  an  adult  child  than  the  elderly 
in  non-coresident  living  arrangements.  They  also  had 
significantly  higher  familistic  norms  than  those  of  their 
non-coresident  counterparts  (17.32  vs.  16.18,  t=2.84, 
pc. 01).  The  elders  who  lived  with  a child  estimated  that 
they  had  better  relationship  quality  with  their  child  than 
those  in  non-coresident  living  arrangements  (4.20  vs.  3.99, 
t=l . 83 , pc. 05) . 

The  elders  in  child-shared  housing  rate  their 
depression  slightly  higher  than  those  in  other  living 
arrangements  on  the  CES-D12  scale  (18.81  vs.  18.46). 
Depression  of  coresident  elders  is  also  lower  than  non- 
coresident elders  on  the  depression  sub-scale  (-.001  vs. 
.002).  However,  the  difference  is  very  minimal  and 
nonsignificant  in  both  scales. 
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Correlation  Analyses 

A bivariate  correlation  matrix  for  all  variables  in  the 
analysis  is  shown  in  Table  8.  First,  hypothesized  findings 
will  be  discussed  concerning  the  relation  of  independent 
factors  such  as  living  arrangements,  socio-demographic 
variables,  and  intergenerational  relations  to  the  dependent 
variable,  depression.  Then  the  correlations  among  living 
arrangements,  intergenerational  relations  and  socio- 
demographic variables  will  be  examined. 

Correlations  between  Depression  and  Independent  Variables 

The  hypothesis  of  a negative  relation  between 
coresidence  and  depression  is  not  supported  (r=.027).  This 
implies  that  living  arrangements  themselves  are  not 
significantly  related  to  the  psychological  well-being  of 
Korean  elders. 

Socio-Demographic  Variables 

As  hypothesized,  the  sex  (r=-.237,  p<  .001),  marital 
status  (-.241,  pc. 001),  health  (r=-.307,  pc.OOl),  education 
(r=-.253,  pc.OOl),  living  standard  (-.228,  pc.OOl),  and  work 
status  (r=- . 184 , pc. 01)  of  the  elders  are  found  to  have 
significant  negative  relations  to  the  depression  of  the 
elders,  while  age  (r=  .135,  p<  .05)  has  a significantly 
positive  relation.  This  shows  that  the  psychological 
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well-being  of  elders  is  substantially  related  to  socio- 
demographic characteristics  which  may  provide  benefits  or 
impose  constraints  upon  either  social  or  economic 
independence  or  dependence . 

However,  informal  social  activities,  number  of 
children,  sex  of  the  focal  child,  and  marital  status  of  the 
focal  child  are  not  found  to  be  significantly  related  to 
depression  at  the  bivariate  level. 

Intergenerational  Relation  Variables 
Associational  Solidarity 

The  hypotheses  of  negative  relations  for  direct  contact 
(^-”•103)  and  indirect  contact  (r=-.l05)  to  depression  are 
supported  at  the  .05  significance  level. 

Functional  Solidarity 

While  the  hypothesis  of  a negative  relation  between  aid 
received  and  depression  (r=-.l91,  p<.01)  is  supported, 
the  relation  between  aid  given  and  depression  is  found  to  be 
insignificant  at  p< . 05  (p=.09) . This  suggests  that  aid 
received  from  their  child  is  moderately  related  to  the 
psychological  well-being  of  Korean  elders  in  that  aid 
received  affirms  a sense  of  being  cared  for  and  a 
relationship  security  with  their  children. 

Normative  Solidarity 

The  hypothesis  of  a negative  relation  between 
familistic  norms  and  depression  is  not  supported.  This  fact 
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may  be  related  to  little  variation  in  familistic  norms  since 
most  Korean  elders  espouse  strong  familistic  norms. 
Affectional  Solidarity 

The  hypothesis  of  a negative  relation  of  relationship 
quality  with  the  focal  child  to  depression  is  supported  (r=- 
.236,  p<. 001).  The  correlation  between  relationship  quality 
and  depression  is  the  strongest  among  the  intergenerational 
relation  variables,  showing  that  the  subjective  quality  of 
the  relation  is  more  important  to  the  psychological  well- 
being of  elders  than  other  family  solidarity  variables  (Ward 
et  al . , 1984)  . 

Structural  Solidarity 

The  hypothesis  of  a negative  relation  between  proximity 
and  depression  is  not  supported,  suggesting  that  geographi- 
cal distance  itself  is  not  significantly  associated  with 
psychological  well-being. 

There  is  a high  correlation  (r=.938,  pc. 001)  between 
the  unweighted  depression  scale  (CES-D12 ) and  the  weighted 
depression  sub-scale  (CES-D7) . The  correlations  between 
independent  variables  and  the  CES-D12  and  those  of 
depression  sub- scale  are  very  similar.  While  there  are  some 
changes  in  significance  levels  of  some  of  the  variables,  no 
other  coefficients  except  aid  given  are  changed  in  terms  of 
the  rejection  or  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis  at  convention- 
al significance  levels  by  using  both  CES-D12  scale  and  the 
depression  sub- scale.  The  negative  relation  between  aid 
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given  and  the  depression  sub-scale  (r=-.H4)  is  found  to  be 
significant  at  p<  .05,  while  for  CES-D12  it  is  not  quite 
significant  (p=.09). 

Correlations  between  Living  Arrangements,  Intercrenerational 
Relations,  and  Socio-Demographic  Characteristics 

Living  Arrangements 

Coresidence  is  significantly  related  to  sex  (r=-.104, 
p< . 05 ) , age  (r=.200,  p<.001),  marital  status  (r=-.247, 
p<.001),  education  (r=-.340,  p,.001),  and  work  status  (r=- 
.163,  p< . 01 ) . Coresident  elders  are  more  likely  to  be  those 
in  a state  of  dependence:  women,  older,  widowed,  the  less- 
educated,  and  non-workers.  However,  the  relations  of  health 
(r=- . 081 , p= . 083 ) and  living  standard  (r=-.095,  p=.053)  with 
coresidence  are  found  to  be  insignificant  at  p<.05. 

Informal  social  activities  (r=-.l79,  p<.01)  are  found  to 
have  a significantly  negative  relation  to  coresidence . 

The  characteristics  of  a child  are  also  related  to  the 
living  arrangements  of  elders.  Sex  of  a child  (r=.287, 
p<.001)  and  marital  status  of  a child  (r=-.271,  p<.001)  are 
found  to  be  significantly  related  to  coresidence.  This 
implies  that  Korean  elders  are  more  likely  to  live  with  a 
son  than  a daughter  and  with  an  unmarried  child  than  married 
child. 

Coresidence  is  significantly  related  to  intergene- 
rational  variables  such  as  aid  received  (r=.170,  pc.Ol),  aid 
given  (r=.198,  pc.001),  familistic  norms  (r=.168,  p<.01), 
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and  relationship  quality  to  a child  (r=.126,  p<.05).  The 
results  of  the  correlations  are  identical  to  the  findings 
obtained  in  the  t-tests  in  Table  7. 

Associational  Solidarity 

It  is  apparent  that  associational  solidarity  variables 
such  as  direct  and  indirect  contacts  are  positively 
interrelated  to  a fairly  substantial  degree  (r=.389, 
pc.001).  Both  variables  are  positively  related  to  aid 
received  (r=.368  and  r=.275,  p<.001),  relationship  quality 
to  the  child  (r=.210  and  r=.292,  p<.001) , and  proximity 
(r=.606,  p< . 001  and  r=.139,  p<.01).  However,  these 
variables  are  not  closely  associated  with  aid  given  at 
P< • 05 . While  direct  contact  (r=.083,  p=.08)  is  not 
significantly  related  to  normative  solidarity,  indirect 
contact  is  (r=.139,  p<.01). 

Both  direct  and  indirect  contacts  are  shown  to  have 
little  relation  to  socio-demographic  variables  except 
marital  status  (r=.107,  p<.05).  Number  of  children  (r=.083, 
p=.08)  and  sex  of  child  (r=-.083,  p=.08)  are  not 
significantly  related  to  direct  contact  at  p<.05.  Living 
standard  (r=.107,  p=.07)  and  number  of  children  (r=.086, 
P=*07)  are  also  not  associated  with  indirect  contact  at 
p< . 05 . 

Functional  Solidarity 

Aid  received  and  aid  given  are  moderately  related  to 
each  other  (r.=309,  p<.001),  implying  a reciprocal  exchange 
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in  intergenerational  relations.  Received  help  is  related  to 
every  family  solidarity  variable  (r=.368,  p<.001  for  direct 
contact;  r= . 275 , pc.001  for  indirect  contact;  r=.203,  p<.01 
for  familistic  norms;  r=.345,  p<.001  for  relationship 
quality;  and  r=.287,  pc.OOl  for  proximity).  However,  aid 
given  is  only  related  to  relationship  quality  (r=.200, 
pc. 01),  while  direct  contact  (r=.090,  p=.064)  and  indirect 
contact  (r=.089,  p=.065)  are  not  significantly  related  to 
relationship  quality  at  pc. 05. 

Among  socio-demographic  variables,  sex  (r=-.l08, 
pc. 05),  living  standard  (r=.146,  pc. 01)  and  the  marital 
status  of  the  child  (r=.145,  pc. 01)  are  significantly 
related  to  aid  received.  This  means  that  elders  who  are 
female,  those  with  a higher  standard  living,  and  those  with 
a married  child  are  more  likely  to  receive  help  from  their 
child.  The  finding  of  a positive  relation  between  living 
standard  and  aid  received  contradicts  the  hypothesis  of  a 
negative  relation  between  the  two  variables,  implying  that 
elders  with  a higher  standard  of  living  are  more  likely  to 
receive  aid  from  their  children.  Elders  who  work  are  less 
likely  to  receive  help  from  their  child  than  non-workers, 
although  the  correlation  is  not  significant  at  pc. 05  (r=- 
.077,  p= . 09 ) . 

In  contrast,  aid  given  is  significantly  related  to 
several  socio-demographic  variables  such  as  age  (r=-.345, 
pc.001),  marital  status  (r=.294,  pc.001),  health  (r=.104, 
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p<. 05),  education  (r=.241,  pc.OOl),  work  status  (r=.268, 
p<. 001),  informal  social  activities  (r=.192,  pc. 01),  and  the 
marital  status  of  the  child  (r=-.263,  pc.001).  This 
suggests  that  the  elders  who  are  younger,  married,  in  good 
health,  employed,  those  with  a higher  education,  those  who 
participate  in  a higher  level  of  social  activities,  and 
those  who  have  an  unmarried  child  as  a focal  child  are  more 
likely  to  give  help  to  their  child. 

These  patterns  show  that  socio-demographic  variables 
are  more  related  to  aid  given  than  aid  received.  Although 
socio-demographic  characteristics  indicate  that  the 
independence  of  elders  may  affect  both  kinds  of  aid, 
these  variables  are  more  likely  to  increase  opportunities 
for  aid  given,  but  are  less  likely  to  reduce  the 
acceptability  of  aid  received  from  their  child. 

Normative  Solidarity 

Familistic  norms  are  significantly  related  to  indirect 
contact  (r= . 151 , pc.Ol),  aid  received  (r=.203,  p<.01),  and 
relationship  quality  with  the  child  (r=.135,  p<.05). 
Familistic  norms  are  also  related  to  socio-demographic 
variables  such  as  sex  (r=-.104,  p<.05),  age  (r=.122,  p<.05), 
marital  status  (r=-.134,  p<.05),  health  (r=-.122,  p<.05), 
education  (r=-.120,  p<.05),  work  status  (r=-.l31,  p<.05), 
and  informal  social  activities  (r=-.H7,  p<.05).  This  means 
that  the  elders  who  are  female,  older,  unmarried,  in  frail 
health,  with  a lower  education,  non-workers,  and  who 
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participate  in  a lower  level  of  social  activities  are  more 
likely  to  espouse  familistic  norms. 

However,  the  relation  of  number  of  children  to  the 
familistic  norms  is  not  significant  at  p<.05  (r=.089, 
p= . 065 ) . 

Affectional  Solidarity 

Relationship  quality  with  the  child  is  related  to  many 
family  solidarity  variables  (r=.210,  p<.001  for  direct 
contact;  r= . 292 , pc.OOl  for  indirect  contact;  r=.345,  p<.001 
for  aid  received;  r=.200,  p<.001  for  aid  given;  and  r=.135, 
p<.05  for  familistic  norms)  except  for  proximity.  This 
implies  that  the  relationship  quality  with  their  child  is 
maintained  by  substantial  family  interaction,  such  as 
contact,  intergenerational  aid,  and  familistic  norms. 

Relationship  quality  with  the  child  is  also 
significantly  related  to  marital  status  (r=.098,  p<.05), 
health  (r=.098,  p<.05),  education  (r=.150,  p<.01),  and 
living  standard  (r=.222,  pc.OOl),  suggesting  that 
elders  with  greater  capacities  for  self-support  such  as  the 
married,  those  in  good  health,  those  with  higher  education, 
and  those  with  a higher  standard  of  living  have  higher- 
quality  intergenerational  relations. 

Structural  Solidarity 

Proximity  is  significantly  related  to  associational 
solidarity  such  as  direct  contact  (r=.606,  pc.OOl),  and 
indirect  contact  (r=.l39,  pc. 01).  This  finding  confirms  the 
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results  of  other  studies  which  show  that  there  is  a high 
correlation  between  proximity  and  associational  solidarity 
(Dewit  et  al . , 1988;  Kivett  & Atkinson,  1984;  Lee,  G.R., 
1980)  . 

While  proximity  is  significantly  related  to  aid 
received  (r=.287,  p<.001),  aid  given  and  familistic  norms 
are  found  to  have  little  relation  to  proximity. 

Among  socio-demographic  variables,  proximity  is  related 
to  informal  social  activities  (r=-.l31,  p<.05) , suggesting 
that  there  is  a complementary  relation  between  family 
relations  and  non-family  relations.  Proximity  is  also 
related  sex  of  the  child  (r=-.104,  p<.05),  implying  that 
elders  live  more  distantly  from  a male  child  than  a female 
child . 

Hierarchical  Multiple  Regression  Analyses 

Table  9 shows  the  bivariate  correlations  between  each 
of  the  independent  variables  such  as  living  arrangements, 
socio-demographic  characteristics,  intergenerational 
relations,  and  depression  in  the  first  column  and  reports 
four  regression  models.  Model  1 involves  only  living 


Table  8:  Matrix  of  Zero-Order  Pearson  Correlation  Coefficients 

of  Study  Variables+  (List-Wise  Deletion)  (n=290) 
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arrangements  as  a predictor  of  depression.  Contrary  to  the 
hypothesis  of  a negative  relation  between  coresidence  and 
depression,  the  effect  of  living  arrangements  on  depression 
is  not  significant  (b=.357,  Beta=.027,  p>.05). 

Model  2 adds  socio-demographic  variables  to  Model  1 to 
examine  whether  or  not  the  effect  of  living  arrangements  on 
depression  might  be  changed  by  these  variables.  The  results 
of  Model  2 show  that  the  effect  of  living  arrangements  is 
significantly  changed  (b=-1.634,  Beta=-.124,  p<.05)  when 
socio-demographic  characteristic  variables  are  controlled. 

The  effect  of  living  arrangements  on  depression  is 
suppressed  in  the  bivariate  model,  but  emerges  after 
controlling  the  socio-demographic  variables.  To  detect  the 
suppressors,  multiple  regressions  of  Model  2 which  delete 
each  socio-demographic  variables  one  at  a time  were  carried 
out.  Both  marital  status  of  the  elders  and  a focal  child 
were  found  to  be  the  suppressors.  These  variables  are 
related  to  living  arrangements  and  depression  in  the  same 
way,  thus  suppressing  an  underlying  negative  relationship 
between  these  variables. 

Living  arrangements  and  depression  are  related  in  such 
a way  that  no  association  is  apparent  between  them  until 
marital  status  of  the  elders  and  of  a focal  child  are 
controlled.  Marital  status  is  negatively  associated  with 
coresidence  and  depression:  the  married  elders  are  less 
likely  to  live  in  coresident  living  arrangements  and  are 
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less  depressed  than  their  non-married  counterparts.  Marital 
status  of  a focal  child  is  also  negatively  related  to  living 
arrangements  and  depression.  While  the  relation  between 
marital  status  of  a focal  child  and  depression  of  the 
elderly  is  not  significant  at  the  bivariate  correlation, 
this  effect  becomes  significant  in  Model  2.  The  elders 
whose  focal  child  is  unmarried  are  likely  to  live  in 
coresident  living  arrangements  and  are  more  depressed  than 
the  elders  who  have  a married  child  when  other  socio- 
demographic characteristics  are  controlled. 

As  shown  in  Model  2,  many  of  the  socio-demographic 
variables  significantly  influence  depression:  sex  (b=-1.575, 
Beta=- . 130 , p< . 05 ) ; marital  status  (b=-2.150,  Beta=-.181, 
p< . 01) ; health  (b=-l . 300 , Beta=-.240,  p< . 001) ; living 
standard  (b=-1.248;  Beta=-.200,  p<.001);  and  marital  status 
of  the  child  (b=-2.476,  Beta=-.160,  p<.01).  These  findings 
indicate  that  males,  the  married,  elders  who  are  in  good 
health  and  in  higher  living  standards,  and  elders  whose 
focal  child  is  married  are  less  depressed. 

Interestingly,  both  marital  status  and  sex  of  the  child 
influence  the  depression  of  elders.  To  illuminate  this 
issue,  a bivariate  comparison  of  means  was  conducted  to 
calculate  the  depression  of  elders  according  to  marital 
status  and  sex  of  the  focal  child:  depression  is  greatest 
among  those  elders  who  have  an  unmarried  son  (19.216) . All 
other  types  of  elders  are  less  depressed:  elders  who  have  an 
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unmarried  daughter  (18.733),  elders  who  have  a married  son 
(18.705),  and  elders  who  have  a married  daughter  (18.354). 

To  observe  the  cultural  value  of  "eldest  son"  in  Korea, 
depression  scores  were  calculated  only  among  the  elders  who 
have  the  eldest  son  as  a focal  child.  Predictably,  elders 
who  have  an  unmarried  eldest  son  are  most  depressed 
(19.846),  compared  to  the  elders  who  have  a married  eldest 
son  (17.920)  . 

Model  3 adds  intergenerational  relation  variables  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  these  variables  change  the  effect 
°f  living  arrangements  and  socio-demographic  characteristics 
on  depression.  While  the  effect  of  living  arrangements  is 
not  significant  (b=-.958,  Beta--. 072),  the  effects  of  socio- 
demographic variables  of  sex  (r=-1.813,  Beta--. 150,  p<.05), 
marital  status  (b=-1.788,  Beta--. 151,  p<.05),  health  (b=- 
1.348,  Beta--. 249,  pc.OOl)  and  living  standard  (b=-1.035, 
Beta--. 166,  pc.Ol)  are  still  significant  even  after 
intergenerational  relation  variables  were  controlled.  Age 
is  significant  in  Model  3 (b=.101,  Beta-. 132),  while  the 
effect  of  age  on  depression  is  insignificant  in  Model  2 . 

These  findings  imply  that  males,  the  younger,  the 
married,  and  persons  who  are  in  good  health  and  have  higher 
living  standards  are  less  depressed,  but  not  as  a result  of 
any  correlated  differences  in  intergenerational  relations. 

Multiple  regressions  which  add  each  intergenerational 
variable  one  at  a time  to  Model  2 were  conducted  to 
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determine  which  variable  contributing  to  the  significant 
effect  of  living  arrangements  on  depression  in  Model  2 
produced  the  insignificant  effect  in  Model  3.  Both  received 
aid  and  relationship  quality  variables  mediate  the  relation 
between  living  arrangements  and  depression,  while  received 
aid  has  a greater  effect  than  relationship  quality.  It  can 
be  hypothesized  that  coresidence  positively  affects  the 
probability  of  receiving  aid  and  the  relationship  quality 
with  their  child,  and  that  aid  received  and  relationship 
quality  influence  positively  the  psychological  well-being  of 
• After  controlling  these  variables,  the  significant 
negative  effect  between  coresidence  and  depression 
disappeared . 

Among  intergenerational  relation  variables,  aid 
received  (b=-.739,  Beta=-.167,  pc.Ol)  and  relationship 
quality  with  the  child  (b=-.849,  Beta=-.109,  p<.05)  are 
significantly  related  to  depression.  This  means  that 
parents  with  higher  aid  received  and  better  relationship 
quality  are  less  depressed.  Neither  direct /indirect 
contact,  aid  given,  familistic  norms,  nor  proximity 
influence  depression  in  Model  3 . 

The  significant  relationships  found  in  the  bivariate 
correlations  between  depression  and  education,  work  status, 
direct  contact,  and  indirect  contact  are  all  reduced  to 
nonsignificance  in  the  regression  equation.  This  is  a 
function  of  the  intercorrelations  among  these  variables 
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such  as  the  relation  between  education  and  work  status 
(r= . 445)  and  between  direct  and  indirect  contact  (r=.389), 
which  explain  overlapping  proportions  of  the  variation  in 
depression . 

Model  4 adds  two  significant  interaction  effects 
between  living  arrangements,  intergenerational  relations, 
and  with  socio-demographic  variables.  It  is  hypothesized 
that  the  effects  of  living  arrangements  and  intergeneration- 
al relations  on  depression  would  be  higher  for  the  elders 
who  lack  independent  psychological  or  financial  support.  To 
address  this  question,  a model  was  estimated  including 
multiplicative  two-way  interaction  terms  between  living 
arrangements,  intergenerational  relations,  and  some  socio- 
demographic characteristic  variables  such  as  sex,  age, 
marital  status,  education,  living  standard  and  work  status. 
Among  many  interactive  terms,  only  two  showed  statistical 
® f i cance  ,■  those  are  shown  in  Model  4 . The  F-test  shows 
that  there  is  a significant  difference  between  Model  3 and 
Model  4 (F=3 . 53 , p<.05). 

While  there  are  some  changes  in  significance  levels  of 
some  of  the  variables,  no  other  coefficients  except  living 
arrangements  are  significantly  changed  in  terms  of  the 
rejection  or  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis  at  conventional 
significance  levels  by  the  addition  of  the  interaction 


terms . 
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When  the  interaction  term  between  living  arrangements 
and  marital  status  of  the  elders  is  added  to  Model  3 its 
value  is  significantly  positive  (b=2.897,  Beta=  .220, 
p<.05)  . Depression  is  greatest  among  unmarried  elders  who 
do  not  live  with  a child.  All  other  types  of  elders  are 
less  depressed:  the  married  who  live  independently  (-3.791), 
the  married  who  live  with  a child  (-  2.428  - 3.791  + 2.897  = 
-3.322),  and  the  unmarried  who  live  with  a child  (-2.428). 
Separate  regression  analyses  by  marital  status  suggest  that 
living  arrangements  are  a significant  predictor  of 
depression  for  the  unmarried,  but  its  effect  is  not 
significant  for  married  elders.  Clearly,  the  highest  levels 
of  depression  scores  occur  among  those  who  live  with  neither 
a spouse  nor  a child. 

Another  interaction  term  between  sex  and  aid  received 
is  also  significantly  related  to  the  depression  of  elders. 
Depression  is  greatest  among  female  elders  who  do  not 
receive  any  aid  from  a child.  All  other  types  of  elders  are 
less  depressed:  male  elders  who  receive  aid  (-  4.911  - 1.187 
+ 0.977  = -5.121) , male  elders  who  receive  no  aid  (-  4.911) 
and  female  elders  who  receive  aid  (-  1.187) . Separate 
regression  analyses  by  sex  suggest  that  aid  received  is  a 
significant  predictor  for  females,  but  its  effect  is  not 
significant  for  males. 
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Overall,  the  results  of  the  seven-item  depression 
sub-scale  are  similar  to  those  for  CES-D12  (see  Appendix  A) . 
However,  multiple  regressions  using  the  depression  sub- scale 
evidence  some  differences  from  those  which  utilize  CES-D12 
in  one  important  respect.  Marital  status  of  the  focal  child 
has  a significant  relation  to  the  depression  sub-scale  in 
both  Model  3 (b=-.402,  Beta=-.155,  p<.05)  and  Model  4 (b=- 
.362,  Beta=-.139,  p<.05),  while  the  effects  of  those 
variables  on  CES-D12  are  not  significant  at  p<.05.  This 
implies  that  the  depression  sub-scale  is  more  responsive  to 
the  marital  status  of  the  child  than  the  CES-D12  scale.  The 
effect  of  living  arrangements  on  the  depression  sub- scale  is 
also  significant  in  Model  3 (b=-.311,  Beta=-.140,  p<.05), 
but  not  on  CES-D12 . 

Moreover,  in  the  final  model,  the  interaction  term  for 
living  arrangements  and  the  marital  status  of  elders  is 
significantly  positive  on  the  CES-D12  scale.  However,  the 
interaction  term  does  not  quite  attain  conventional  levels 
of  significance  (p=.08)  on  the  depression  sub-scale. 
Therefore,  conclusions  should  be  viewed  cautiously. 

Regression  analyses  according  to  sampling  methods  (see 
sampling  pp. 65-67)  were  conducted  to  determine  whether 
different  sampling  procedures  affect  the  results  in  this 
study.  For  this,  a formal  interaction  analysis  was 
conducted  to  compare  a model  adding  a dummy  sample  frame 
variable  to  Model  4 . The  main  effect  of  model  which  adds 
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sampling  frame  dummy  is  insignificant  (F=.572,  p=.683). 

Interaction  terms  were  computed  for  this  variable  and 
all  independent  variables  in  Model  4.  Comparing  the  models 
with  and  without  the  sample  frame  interactions  (see  Appendix 
B) , the  F-test  shows  that  inclusion  of  the  interaction  terms 
does  not  significantly  improve  the  fit  of  the  model 
(F=l • 467 , p>.10) . It  means  that  the  overall  results  of  a 
model  including  sample  frame  variable  are  very  similar  to 
those  produced  without  this  variable.  For  this  reason,  a 
model  without  the  sample  frame  variable  was  used  for 
methodological  simplicity  in  the  study. 

Discussion 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the 
relations  between  living  arrangements,  intergenerational 
relations,  and  the  psychological  well-being  of  Korean 
elders . 

As  bivariate  correlation  analyses  have  shown, 
substantial  support  for  the  hypotheses  is  found.  A variety 
of  indicators  bearing  on  socio-demographic  characteristics 
such  as  sex,  age,  marital  status,  health,  education,  living 
standard,  and  work  status  are  significantly  related  to  the 
depression  of  elders.  Older  parents,  women,  and  the 
unmarried  are  more  depressed,  as  are  those  with  lower 
educational  and  low  standards  of  living  and  those  in  poorer 


health . 
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Table  9 


Hierarchical  Multiple  Regression  Analyses  of 
Depression  (CES-D12 ) of  Korean  Elders 


Variables+ 


Model  1 
Beta 


Model  2 

Beta 


18.457 
.027  .357 

.237*** 

. 135** 

.241*** 

. 307*** 

.253*** 

.228*** 

. 184** 


Constant 
Reside 
Sex 
Age 

Marital  Status 
Health 
Education 
Living  Standard 
Work  Status 
Social  Activities 

- . 067 

Child  .018 

Sex  of  a Focal  Child 

. 024 

Marital  Status  of  a Focal  Child 

- .029 

Direct  Contact  -.103* 

Indirect  Contact 

- . 105* 

Aid  Received  -.191** 

Aid  Given  - . 077 

Familistic  Norms 

- . 034 

Relationship  Quality 

- . 236*** 

Proximity  .020 

Remari  (Reside  * 

Marital  Status) 

Sexre  (Sex  * 

Aid  Received) 


. 027 


27 
-1 
-1 , 

-2  . 
-1 . 

-1 . 


640 

634* 

575* 

075 

150** 

300*** 

009 

248*** 

647 


.217 
- .152 

.233 

■2 .476** 


. 124 
.130 
.098 
. 181 
.240 
. 008 
.200 
. 043 

.112 
, 046 

016 

160 


R2 

. 001 

.211 

Change  in  R2 

— 

.210 

Adjusted  R2 

- .003 

.176 

F 

.210 

6.160 

P 

. 647 

.000 

+ see  Table  3 (pp. 86-87)  for  variable  definitions. 
* P< . 05  **p< . 01  ***p< .001  (one-tailed  test). 
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Table  9 --  continued 


Variables 

Model 

b 

3 

Beta 

Model 

b 

4 

Beta 

Constant 

26 . 812 

29 . 011 

Reside 

-.958 

. 072 

-2.428* 

. 183 

Sex 

-1.813* 

.150 

-4.911** 

.406 

Age 

.101* 

.132 

. 094* 

. 123 

Marital  Status 

-1.788* 

. 151 

-3.791** 

. 319 

Health 

-1.348*** 

. 249 

-1.282*** 

.237 

Education 

.035 

. 033 

-.018 

. 017 

Living  Standard 

-1.035** 

. 166 

-.790* 

127 

Work  Status 

-.882 

. 059 

-.955 

. 064 

Social  Activities 
Number  of  Children 

. 177 

. 092 

. 173 

.090 

Sex  of  a Child 
Marital  Status 

-.127 

. 039 

-.163 

. 050 

.138 

. 010 

. 043 

. 003 

of  a Child 

-1.692 

. 109 

-1.372 

. 089 

Direct  Contact 

-.531 

. 048 

-.628 

056 

Indirect  Contact 

. 066 

. 006 

. 247 

. 024 

Aid  Received 

-.739** 

. 167 

-1.187*** 

.269 

Aid  Given 

.232 

.098 

.226 

. 096 

Familistic  Norms 
Relationship 

-.051 

. 026 

-.067 

. 034 

Quality 

-.849* 

109 

-.821* 

. 105 

Proximity 
Remari  (Reside  * 
Marital  Status) 
Sexre  (Sex  * 

.785 

607 

. 712 

2 . 897* 
. 977* 

. 081 

.220 

.307 

Aid  Received) 


R 

.259 

.279 

Change  in  R2 

. 048 

. 020 

Adjusted  R2 

.207 

.222 

F 

4 . 979 

4.938 

P 

. 000 

.000 

* p< • 05  **p<.01  ***p<.001  (one-tailed  test). 
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Intergenerational  relation  variables  such  as  direct/ 
indirect  contact,  aid  received,  familistic  norms,  and 
relationship  quality  with  the  child  also  have  significant 
negative  relations  to  the  depression  of  elders.  However, 
aid  given,  familistic  norms,  and  proximity  are  not 
significantly  related  to  depression  at  the  bivariate  level. 

The  results  of  the  regression  analyses  reiterate  the 
correlational  patterns,  although  some  variables  such  as 
education,  work  status,  and  direct/indirect  contact  do  not 
support  the  hypotheses . 

The  main  concern  of  this  study  is  the  relation  between 
living  arrangements  and  depression.  The  results  of  the 
bivariate  correlation  and  the  regression  in  Model  1 between 
coresidence  with  the  child  and  depression  are  positive,  but 
insignificant  suggesting  rejection  of  the  hypothesis. 
However,  the  effect  of  living  arrangements  on  depression  is 
significant  in  Model  2 where  socio-demographic  variables  are 
controlled.  The  marital  statuses  of  both  elders  and  their 
focal  children  were  found  to  be  suppressors . These 
variables  are  correlated  with  coresident  living  arrangements 
and  are  similarly  associated  with  both  living  arrangements 
and  depression,  suppressing  the  underlying  negative 
relation.  For  this  reason,  while  the  effect  of  living 
arrangements  on  depression  is  insignificant  in  Model  1,  this 
effect  changes  significantly  after  controlling  for  socio- 
demographic variables  in  Model  2 . 
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The  results  of  the  regression  analyses  reiterate  the 
correlational  patterns,  although  some  variables  such  as 
education,  work  status,  and  direct/indirect  contact  do  not 
support  the  hypotheses . 

The  main  concern  of  this  study  is  the  relation  between 
living  arrangements  and  depression.  The  results  of  the 
bivariate  correlation  and  the  regression  in  Model  1 between 
coresidence  with  the  child  and  depression  are  positive,  but 
insignificant  suggesting  rejection  of  the  hypothesis. 
However,  the  effect  of  living  arrangements  on  depression  is 
significant  in  Model  2 where  socio-demographic  variables  are 
controlled.  The  marital  statuses  of  both  elders  and  their 
focal  children  were  found  to  be  suppressors.  These 
variables  are  correlated  with  coresident  living  arrangements 
and  are  similarly  associated  with  both  living  arrangements 
and  depression,  suppressing  the  underlying  negative 
relation.  For  this  reason,  while  the  effect  of  living 
arrangements  on  depression  is  insignificant  in  Model  1,  this 
effect  changes  significantly  after  controlling  for  socio- 
demographic variables  in  Model  2 . 

However,  this  effect  is  again  insignificant  after 
controlling  for  intergenerational  relations  in  Model  3. 

This  fact  reflects  that  the  effect  of  living  arrangements  on 
depression  is  changed  by  received  aid  and  relationship 
quality  variables  and  that  there  are  interaction  terms  among 
the  independent  variables . 
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In  Model  4,  the  multiple  regression  analysis  shows  that 
there  is  a significant  interaction  between  living 
arrangements  and  the  marital  status  of  elders  on  their 
depression.  Coresidence  reduces  depression  for  the 
unmarried  elders,  but  depression  among  married  elders  is  not 
significantly  related  to  living  arrangements. 

From  this  finding,  coresident  living  arrangements  may 
serve  as  a psychological  or  financial  buffer  against  the 
depression  that  usually  results  from  drastic  losses  such  as 
that  of  a valued  spouse  in  widowhood.  This  line  of 
reasoning  is  in  agreement  with  that  of  the  social  structure/ 
personality  perspective  (House,  1977;  Stryker,  1981)  since  a 
social  structural  context  such  as  widowhood  may  make  elders 
become  more  involved  with  their  child  (Mutran  & Reitzes, 

1984) , and  may  make  them  respond  differently  to  living 
arrangements  which  are  more  important  for  obtaining 
emotional  rewards  as  well  as  filial  support  and  thus  in 
affecting  their  psychological  states.  That  is,  unmarried 
elders  in  coresident  living  arrangements  are  less  likely  to 
feel  depression  compared  to  their  unmarried  counterparts  in 
non- coresident  households  in  that  unmarried  elders  who  do 
not  have  a spouse,  a significant  other,  may  get  more 
instrumental  aid  as  well  as  psychological  support  from  their 
child  in  coresident  households. 

Another  interaction  term  of  aid  received  and  sex  is 
also  significantly  related  to  the  depression  of  elders:  the 
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elders'  depression  is  greatly  increased  if  they  are  female 
and  receive  no  aid  from  their  child  while  aid  received  is 
not  significantly  related  to  the  depression  of  male  elders. 

This  finding  reflects  the  fact  that  women  are 
traditionally  more  likely  than  men  to  maintain  family 
relations  (Hagestad,  1986)  and  especially  parent/child 
relations  are  more  central  to  women  than  men  (Lee,  G.R., 
1980;  Rossi  & Rossi,  1990) . For  this  reason,  female  elders 
have  devoted  more  of  their  time  to  their  family  members  than 
men  and  expect  higher  filial  responsibility  in  their  old  age 
(Seelbach,  1977;  Blieszer  & Mancini,  1987).  Thus,  female 
elders  who  are  more  likely  to  recognize  aid  given  to  their 
children  in  the  past  are  less  distressed  (Beckman,  1981) , 
and  aid  received  is  less  detrimental  to  and  may  even 
increase  the  psychological  well-being  of  Korean  elders 
(Park,  J.H. , 1990) . 

This  fact  is  also  related  to  American  concepts  of 
deferred  reciprocity  such  as  that  of  a "support  bank" 
(Antonucci,  1990) , or  "psychological  credit"  (Beckman, 

1981),  or  an  "implicit  bargain"  (Sussman,  1976),  accruing 
from  the  unreciprocated  child-rearing  years  which  can  be 
compensated  in  old  age. 

However,  the  interaction  term  between  aid  received  and 
sex  is  more  influenced  by  gender  than  aid  received, 
revealing  that  female  elders  generally  are  more  depressed 
than  male  elders . This  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
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Korean  society  has  been  male- centered  and  that  female  elders 
are  usually  relatively  disadvantaged  in  their  social  status 
(Cho,  B.E. , 1990) . 

Two  unexpected  findings  may  usefully  be  explored 
further.  First,  aid  given  is  not  significantly  related  to 
the  depression  of  elders  in  either  bivariate  correlation  or 
multiple  regression  analyses.  This  finding  is  consistent 
with  other  work  on  Korea  (Park,  J.H.,  1990) 

The  marginal  relation  between  aid  given  and  depression 
is  related  to  Confucian  cultural  aspects  wherein  the  elders 
are  not  expected  to  continue  parental  responsibilities  in 
old  age.  Even  though  intergenerational  exchange  such  as  aid 
given  may  reinforce  affectional  relations  and  affirm  the 
elderly's  feelings  of  self-reliance  for  helping  their 
children  (Ainsworth,  1989;  Kahn  & Antonucci,  1980;  Levitt, 
1991) , aid  given  is  not  significantly  related  to  the 
psychological  well-being  of  Korean  elders. 

Second,  contrary  to  expectations,  informal  social 
activities  are  not  negatively  related  to  depression.  This 
contradicts  previous  studies  in  both  Korea  (Kim,  J.S.,  1987; 
Park,  J.H.,  1990)  and  America  (Lee,  G.R.,  1979;  Larson, 

1978;  Wood  & Robertson,  1978)  that  show  that  there  is  a 
negative  relation  between  social  activities  and  depression. 

As  shown  in  the  bivariate  correlation  matrix,  those 
elders  who  participate  in  higher  levels  of  informal  social 
activities  are  more  likely  to  have  social  resources,  but  are 
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less  likely  to  have  family  interaction.  From  this,  it  is 
possible  to  deduce  that  while  there  may  be  a complementary 
relation  between  family  relations  and  non- family  relations, 
the  elders  may  not  be  satisfied  with  informal  social 
activities  as  a replacement  to  family. 

The  absence  of  a relation  between  social  activities  and 
depression  may  come  from  inadequate  operationalization  and 
unqualified  measures  of  informal  social  activities.  For 
example,  qualitative  dimensions  such  as  satisfaction  with 
social  activities  may  be  more  relevant  to  the  psychological 
states  of  elders  than  quantitative  dimensions  such  as 
frequency  of  social  activities  (Larson,  1978;  Lowenthal  & 
Haven,  1968) . It  is  also  related  to  the  argument  that 
subjective  dimensions  of  social  integration  mediate  the 
effects  of  objective  integration;  objective  integration  is 
associated  with  psychological  well-being  through  subjective 
feelings  of  integration,  but  it  has  little  direct  effect  on 
morale  (Liang  et  al . , 1980) . For  this  reason,  understanding 
the  quality  of  social  ties  helps  clarify  the  contributions 
of  social  involvement  to  the  quality  of  life  in  old  age 
(Ward  et  al . , 1984).  The  effect  of  informal  social 
activities  on  psychological  well-being  might  be  further 
explored  in  future  studies  by  enhancing  operationalization 
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CHAPTER  5 
CONCLUSIONS 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  identify  the  living 
arrangements,  socio-demographic  characteristics,  and 
intergenerational  relations  that  affect  the  psychological 
well-being  of  Korean  elders. 

The  predictors  of  depression  among  Korean  elders  are 
identified  as  age,  health,  living  standard,  relationship 
quality  with  their  child,  and  two  interaction  terms  between 
living  arrangements  and  marital  status  and  between  aid 
received  and  sex. 

Korean  elderly  persons  are  more  likely  to  be  depressed 
when  they  have  insufficient  capacity  for  self-support,  as 
the  result  of  old  age,  widowhood,  and  limited  economic 
resources  incapable  of  sustaining  independent  living.  That 
is,  an  increase  in  parents'  dependence  upon  their  adult 
children  may  reduce  the  psychological  well-being  of  elders 
(Kerckhoff,  1966;  Hess  & Waring,  1978). 

Among  intergenerational  relationship  variables,  neither 
^-*--1-^(“t /indirect  contact,  proximity,  aid  given,  nor 
familistic  norms  influence  depression.  Frequency  of 
interaction  or  geographical  proximity  with  their  child  is 
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relatively  unimportant  to  the  psychological  well-being  of 
elders  (Hong,  S.J.,  1992;  Park,  J.H.,  1990).  The  marginal 
effect  of  aid  given  on  depression  reflects  a particular 
attribute  of  Korean  culture  where  provision  of  aid  to  their 
children  is  not  normatively  expected  of  the  elderly,  even 
though  giving  aid  may  contribute  to  a sense  of  elders'  self- 
worth  (Arling,  1979) . 

The  minimal  relation  between  familistic  norms  and 
depression  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Korean  elders 
share  traditional  values  concerning  family  relations, 
thereby  nullifying  the  effect  of  familistic  norms  on  the 
psychological  well-being  of  elders  (Chung,  Y.H.,  1988). 

The  finding  of  a significant  interaction  between  living 
arrangements  and  marital  status  suggests  that  coresidence 
influences  the  depression  of  only  unmarried  elders,  while 
living  arrangements  are  not  significantly  related  to  the 
depression  of  the  married  elders.  This  fact  implies  that  in 
Korea  a joint  living  arrangement  plays  a role  in 
ameliorating  the  psychological  or  financial  loss  due  to 
widowhood.  Married  elders,  with  an  alternative  source  of 
support  to  their  adult  children  (Seelbach,  1978),  experience 
lower  levels  of  social  isolation  or  loneliness  than  those 
who  are  unmarried,  usually  the  widowed  (Moon  & Pearl,  1991) 
and,  thus,  psychological  well-being  among  married  elders  is 
not  significantly  influenced  by  their  living  arrangements. 
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Another  significant  interaction  term  is  found  for  the 
effect  of  sex  and  aid  received  on  the  depression  of  elders. 
There  is  a negative  effect  of  aid  received  on  depression, 
which  is  slightly  greater  for  female  elders.  This  finding 
is  related  to  the  fact  that  females  are  more  concerned  with 
and  involved  in  parent/child  relations  than  males  (Lee, 

G.R.,  1980;  Rossi  & Rossi,  1990)  and  elders  who  are 
ovebenefited  in  exchanges  with  their  children  have  a higher 
sense  of  psychological  well-being  ( Ingersoll -Dayton  & 
Antonucci,  1988;  Mutran  & Reitzes,  1984;  Rook,  1987). 

Receiving  help  increases  the  psychological  well-being 
of  Korean  elders  (Park,  J.H.,  1990),  unlike  their  American 
counterparts,  implying  that  dependence  on  children  seems  to 
be  less  detrimental  to  Korean  elders,  especially  female 
elders,  who  feel  entitled  to  filial  support. 

Recommendations  for  Policy 

The  findings  of  this  study  provide  some  preliminary 
information  on  the  relationship  between  living  arrangements, 
intergenerational  relations,  and  the  psychological  well- 
being of  Korean  elders. 

Based  on  the  results  of  this  study,  health,  living 
standard,  and  the  quality  of  relationship  with  their  child 
are  critical  factors  in  the  psychological  well-being  of 
elders.  As  revealed  in  the  bivariate  correlation  analysis, 
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relationship  quality  is  also  affected  by  the  elders'  socio- 
economic resources  and  capacity  for  independent  living 
including  health,  education,  and  living  standard.  In  other 
words,  the  elders'  relationship  quality  with  their  children 
as  well  as  the  psychological  well-being  of  the  elders  may  be 
undermined  by  the  burden  on  the  children  due  to  the  parents' 
economic  insecurity  and  frail  health.  In  this  sense,  older 
people's  ability  to  maintain  economic  and  physical 
independence  is  a critical  factor  influencing  relationship 
quality  with  their  children  and  the  psychological  well-being 
of  elders . 

Therefore,  revised  and  enlightened  social  policy  in 
Korea  would  address  these  characteristics  by  implementing  a 
variety  of  welfare  programs  for  the  aged  such  as  economic 
support  and  health  care. 

Korean  elders  do  not  usually  have  independent  socio- 
economic resources  and  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of 
Korean  elders  is  financial  insecurity  (Chang  & Choi,  1992; 
Korean  Gallup  Survey,  1990) . One  of  the  major  factors 
affecting  the  elders'  economic  resources  and  their  financial 
dependence  on  their  children  is  the  mandatory  retirement 
system  (Chang  & Choi,  1992;  Choi,  S.J.,  1992),  which 
effectively  precludes  elders  from  independent  living,  even 
though  a majority  of  elders  desire  to  work  in  old  age 
(Korean  Gallup  Survey,  1990) , by  drastically  reducing  their 
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economic  capacity.  In  this  sense,  it  is  necessary  to  revise 
the  current  mandatory  retirement  system  and  enlarge  job- 
related  training  programs,  develop  adequate  work  for  elders 
and  institutionalize  work  training  programs  for,  or 
assistance  for,  employment  in  order  to  provide  a productive 
work  life  for  elders. 

Pension  programs  in  Korea  cover  only  public  officials, 
military  personnel,  and  public  teachers  who  have  served  more 
than  20  years.  The  coverage  and  benefit  level  of  the 
pension  system  must  be  expanded  to  provide  elders  with 
adequate  independent  economic  resources . 

While  the  1988  National  Pension  program  is  intended  for 
all  workers,  it  cannot  provide  adequate  benefits  for  those 
who  are  currently  retired  (Choi,  S.J.,  1992) . For  this 
reason,  measures  for  supplementing  the  economic  security  of 
elders  are  recommended. 

Changing  the  current  system  of  pensions  to  provide 
regular  monthly  payments  would  allow  the  elderly  to  be 
economically  independent  while  maintaining  coresidence  or 
living  independently  and  still  facilitating  emotional  family 
bonds . 

It  is  also  suggested  to  revise  the  current  health  care 
program  in  which  benefits  are  available  to  the  elderly  by 
only  as  recipients  of  their  offspring's  subscription.  The 
health  care  program  should  be  expanded  to  cover  all  elders 
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regardless  of  their  offspring's  subscription  or  position  in 
the  work  place.  Moreover,  low-cost  health  care  should  be 
made  available  to  the  elderly  and  their  families  such  that 
the  services  can  be  paid  for  from  their  own  resources  (Choe, 
E .H. , 1989a) . 

With  the  normative  changes  occurring  in  Korea,  the 
elderly  need  for  independence  in  their  old  age,  anticipating 
a possible  decline  in  health  and  economic  security. 

Financial  planning  before  retirement  or  old  age  might  be 
accomplished  utilizing  public  or  private  pension  programs  or 
personal  savings,  and  the  whole  transfer  of  parent's  assets 
to  their  adult  children  should  be  discouraged.  Having 
modern  attitudes  for  independence  and  intergenerational 
relations  based  on  affection,  not  obligation,  also  become 
resources  in  family  relations  and  play  an  important  role  in 
the  quality  of  intergenerational  relations  (Mo,  S.H.,  1990). 

Given  the  importance  of  economic  security  and  health 
care  in  social  policy  for  all  elders  as  shown  above,  a 
consideration  of  the  relation  between  living  arrangements 
and  psychological  well-being  of  elders  is  crucial. 

Perceived  as  a culturally  ideal  family  living  arrangement  in 
old  age,  elderly  coresidence  still  remains  a prevalent 
living  arrangement  in  Korea.  However,  as  the  results  in 
this  study  indicate,  the  effect  of  living  arrangements  on 
psychological  well-being  is  not  the  same  for  all  elders; 
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coresidence  with  children  decreases  depression  among 
unmarried  elders,  but  has  no  effect  among  the  married. 

Moreover,  the  group  with  the  highest  depression 
consists  of  those  elders  who  are  non-married,  mainly 
widowed,  and  who  do  not  live  with  their  child.  New  social 
policies  should  be  focused  on  these  elders.  For  this 
reason,  major  issues  for  future  policymakers  should  concern 
older  people  who  live  alone  without  their  spouse  or 
children.  Social  policies  for  the  elderly  living  alone  can 
be  considered  from  two  perspectives:  1)  as  a supplement  for 
family  support  to  encourage  living  in  coresident  households; 
and  2)  the  provision  of  adequate  and  convenient  housing  in 
non-coresident  households. 

In  an  effort  to  supplement  support  for  families  who 
take  care  of  elders,  several  considerations  are  recommended. 
First,  such  support  should  be  increased  to  assure  that 
adequate  services  and  economic  incentives  are  available  to 
reduce  the  burden  of  families  who  are  the  major  service 
providers  and  facilitators  for  dependent  elders.  One 
measure  to  achieve  this  is  the  exemption  of  inheritance  tax, 
deductions  of  other  taxes,  or  direct  payment  for  those 
families  who  provide  parental  care  services  or  support 
dependent  aged  persons . 

Second,  while  improved  preventative  health  care  for 
elders  is  necessary,  greater  concern  should  be  provided  to 
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social  programs  which  ameliorate  the  burden  on  the  family 
through  diverse  services  which  offer  respite  to  the  family 
and  provide  for  the  independence  of  the  elders . 

With  greater  longevity,  long-term  health  care  of  the 
elders  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  confronting 
contemporary  families;  problems  related  to  health  care  do 
not  only  concern  the  elders  but  involve  their  families  as 
well.  Prolonged  health  care  or  physical  dependence  of  the 
elderly  makes  it  difficult  for  families  to  take  care  of 
elders  at  home.  For  this  reason,  home  health  care  services, 
which  are  currently  unavailable,  are  recommended  as  a 
measure  for  reducing  caretaking  stress  and  helping  with  the 
health  care  needs  of  the  physically  dependent  elders  in 
family  settings,  providing  more  opportunities  for  satisfying 
affective  intergenerational  relations. 

Finally,  there  are  some  suggestions  for  a new  living 
arrangement  plan  which  take  into  consideration  traditional 
cultural  norms  of  coresidence  and  recent  values  of 
independent  living  (Chang  & Choi,  1992;  Rhee  et  al . , 1991). 
Reconsideration  of  the  housing  design  which  facilitates  a 
desirable  "living  culture"  is  being  called  for  (Lee,  Y.S., 
1993) ; that  is,  living  arrangements  where  elders  and  their 
children  have  separate  living  space  in  the  same  household. 

In  this  new  living  arrangement,  both  parents  and  adult 
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children  maintain  their  privacy  and  independence,  but  they 
contact  frequently  and  exchange  help. 

In  addition  to  a supplement  for  family  support,  other 
efforts  should  be  made  for  social  policies  and  programs 
which  might  be  established  in  order  to  focus  on  the  specific 
needs  of,  and  ease  the  problems  of,  the  elderly  who  live 
alone.  First,  under  the  current  situation  where  coresidence 
plays  a role  in  financial  support  in  Korea,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  financial  security  for  elders  who  live  alone.  In 
addition  to  measures  designed  to  improve  economic  security 
for  all  elders,  such  as  revision  of  the  current  system  of 
mandatory  retirement,  and  the  development  of  work-related 
training  programs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
benefits  and  coverage  of  public  assistance  programs  such  as 
old  age  allowance,  for  those  elders  living  alone. 

Second,  elders  who  live  alone  usually  lack  caregivers 
to  assist  them  and,  if  infirm,  may  face  hardship  in 
performing  tasks  needed  for  daily  living.  For  this  reason, 
greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  social  programs  or 
services  which  alleviate  this  problem  through  the  expansion 
of,  and  increased  access  to,  hospitals  or  centers 
specializing  in  geriatrics,  with  reduced  medical  costs  and 
the  enlargement  of  benefits  and  allowance  of  medical 
services.  Home  health  care  services  are  also  recommended  to 
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support  those  elders  who  don't  have  other  access  to 
caregivers . 

Third,  elders  living  alone  usually  have  the 
responsibility  of  housework  without  family  assistance.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  and  implement  family 
service  programs  such  as  homemaker  services  which  help  with 
housework  or  house  chores  for  elders. 

Fourth,  elders  in  non-coresident  living  arrangements, 
especially  those  with  physical  handicaps,  are  often  faced 
with  problems  such  as  the  inadequate  availability  of 
housing.  Therefore,  programs  need  to  be  established  making 
available  governmental  subsidies  or  loan  guarantees  so  that 
adequate  housing  for  elders  can  be  constructed  in  order  to 
alleviate  this  problem.  Tax  exemptions  and  other  benefits 
should  be  granted  to  public  or  private  institutions  for  the 
construction  of  housing  sensitive  to  the  physical  and  social 
needs  of  elders  as  well  as  exemptions  for  the  sale  of  houses 
built  for  elders. 

In  addition,  there  is  recent  interest  concerning  the 
establishment  of  communities  for  elders  (Korean  Institute  of 
Gerontology,  1993) . These  communities  would  require  the 
development  of  new  social  policies  to  provide  these 
communities  with  easy  access  to  leisure  and  other  facilities 
adequate  to  convenient  living  in  old  age.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  these  congregate  housing 
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arrangements,  the  government  could  raise  funds  or  it  could 
encourage  private  development  by  providing  incentives  (Park, 
J.G.,  1993),  in  form  of  subsidies  and  exemptions  to 
contractors  willing  to  provide  low  cost  housing  to  elders 
with  a limited  economic  resources. 

Finally,  establishing  a system  of  psychological 
strengthening  and  support  for  elders  who  live  alone  is  a 
critical  factor  in  enhancing  their  psychological  well-being 
due  to  loss  of  a spouse  and  non-existence  of  a child  in  the 
same  household  (Rhee  et  al . , 1989;  You,  Y.S.,  1985).  For 
this  reason,  it  is  essential  to  initiate  a psychological 
support  system  such  as  the  establishment  of  counseling 
offices,  reinforcement  or  institutionalization  of  counselors 
for  elders,  and  improvement  of  elders'  connections  with 
other  family  members  in  an  environment  in  which  family 
interaction  and  solidarity  are  still  emphasized. 

As  the  results  of  this  study  indicate,  the  interaction 
term  between  sex  and  aid  received  is  more  influenced  by  sex 
than  aid  received.  This  fact  implies  that  female  elders  are 
more  depressed  than  their  male  counterparts  and  may  reflect 
their  traditionally  disadvantageous  social  situation 
compared  to  male  elders  in  a Korean  society  only  now 
progressing  towards  gender  equality  during  the  last  few 
decades.  For  this  reason,  special  considerations  in  social 
policies  and  programs  for  female  elders  should  address  this 
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inequality  in  an  effort  to  enhance  their  life  quality  in  old 
age . 

There  is  a concern  that  policies  designed  to  provide 
for  the  economic  security  of  the  elderly  may  increase  non- 
coresidence and  thus  adversely  affect  psychological  well- 
being. However,  given  the  significance  of  adequate  socio- 
economic resources  in  positively  influencing  the 
relationship  quality  of  Korean  elderly  with  their  children 
and  also  contributing  to  psychological  well-being,  socio- 
economic security  is  the  most  important  factor  affecting  the 
quality  of  life  in  old  age.  If  the  elders  have  socio- 
economic resources,  they  can  choose  their  living 
arrangements  according  to  their  needs  and  preferences . 

In  conclusion,  the  specific  measures  for  enhancing 
economic  security,  health  care,  and  other  familial /non - 
familial  services  such  as  those  indicated  above  would  help 
to  enable  elders  to  be  independent  and  to  relieve  some 
difficulties  in  old  age,  thus  enhancing  intergenerational 
relations  and  improving  the  psychological  well-being  of 
Korean  elderly. 

Limitations  of  the  Study  and  Future  Research  Implications 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  chapter,  some  limitations 
of  this  study  and  future  research  implications  will  be 
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discussed  in  the  following  areas:  1)  measurement;  2) 
sampling;  and  3)  research  design. 

Measurement 

This  study  is  a part  of  a comparative  study  using  a 
secondary  study  of  American  data  and  a replicative  study  of 
Korean  data.  Given  the  strength  of  comparative  study, 
care  was  taken  to  ensure  the  comparability  of  the  measures. 
However,  there  were  some  limitations  of  measures  in  the 
study  since  measures  were  constrained  to  use  only  variables 
that  are  available  in  the  American  data. 

For  this  reason,  several  issues  of  the  relations 
between  living  arrangements,  intergenerational  relations, 
and  psychological  well-being  still  need  to  be  examined  and 
it  is  suggested  that  future  research  needs  to  provide  in- 
depth  information  on  various  aspects  of  the  psychological 
well-being  of  elders. 

First,  research  on  relational  content  should  include 
measures  of  various  behavioral  facets  to  enhance  our 
understanding  of  the  effect  of  living  arrangements  and 
intergenerational  relations  on  the  psychological  well-being 
of  elders.  For  example,  family  ties  or  intergenerational 
relations  do  not  always  have  a positive  correlation  with  the 
psychological  well-being  of  elders.  Moreover,  negative 
social  outcomes  such  as  invaded  privacy,  broken  promises, 
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or  intergenerational  conflicts  have  a greater  effect  on  and 
are  more  consequential  for  psychological  well-being  than 
positive  social  relations  like  companionship,  emotional 
support,  and  instrumental  support.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
necessary  to  differentiate  positive  from  negative  outcomes 
and  examine  their  relative  effects  on  psychological  well- 
being (Rook,  1984) . In  addition,  the  effects  of 
intergenerational  relations  on  the  psychological  well-being 
of  elders  should  be  determined  by  greater  use  of  qualitative 
methods  and  then  confirmed  quantitatively  (Mangen  & 
McChesney,  1985) . 

Second,  information  on  intergenerational  relations  in 
this  study  was  based  only  on  reports  by  the  elders 
themselves.  The  accuracy  of  intergenerational  interaction 
and  exchange  such  as  aid  received  or  aid  given  rests 
entirely  on  statements  by  the  elders.  Aged  parents  and 
adult  children  may  perceive  their  situations  quite 
differently.  Therefore,  data  are  needed  for  both  parents 
and  adult  children  regarding  these  relations  to  understand 
how  intergenerational  relations  are  experienced  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both  parent  and  child. 

In  addition,  assessing  the  nature  of  intergenerational 
interaction  or  exchanges  would  require  more  information  on 
parent  and  child  characteristics,  including  their  economic 
status  such  as  work  status  and  income  and  the  reciprocal 
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characteristics  of  intergenerational  relations.  These 
characteristics  of  parents  and  children  separately,  as  well 
as  in  combination,  affect  various  dimensions  of  parent-child 
relations  and  thus  the  psychological  well-being  of  elders. 

Sampling 

With  respect  to  sampling,  while  my  analysis  is  based 
only  on  Korean  elders  in  Seoul,  a metropolitan  area,  it  is 
assumed  that  there  will  be  considerable  differences  of 
intergenerational  relations  and  living  arrangements  between 
urban  and  rural  areas  (Coward  & Lee,  1985;  Crimmins  & 
Ingegneri,  1990;  Krout,  1988;  Lee  & Massey,  1980;  Park, 

J.H.,  1990).  Additional  research  is  needed  to  assess  the 
extent  to  which  the  findings  would  apply  to  elders  in  non- 
metropolitan areas,  paying  attention  to  residential 
differences  to  obtain  representiveness  by  using  a larger 
sample . 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  the  implications  of 
restricting  my  analyses  to  only  those  elderly  living  in  a 
community,  and  not  those  in  institutions.  For  this  reason, 
there  remains  a need  for  further  research  on  this  topic  to 
include  elders  in  institutions  to  clarify  the  relations 
between  living  arrangements,  intergenerational  relations, 
and  the  psychological  well-being  of  the  elderly. 
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Research  Design 

The  data  in  this  study  are  cross-sectional.  The 
observed  relations  between  living  arrangements, 
intergenerational  relations,  and  psychological  well-being 
illustrate  a response  to  the  opportunities  and  constraints 
represented  by  the  elders  at  the  current  time  in  the  absence 
of  frameworks  explicating  the  dynamic  relations  and  their 
causality . 

Given  that  parent-child  relations  are  a lifelong 
process  (Hagestad,  1987) , and  that  the  dynamics  of  family 
interaction  and  the  interdependencies  between  generations 
and  issues  of  causal  ordering  within  families  change  over 
time,  these  aspects  can  be  addressed  by  longitudinal  study. 

It  is  suggested  that  only  comparative  study  can 
contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  cultural  differences 
and  cross-validation  involved  (Lee  & Haas,  1993) , and  extend 
our  knowledge  about  the  relations  between  living 
arrangements,  intergenerational  relations,  and  the 
psychological  well-being  of  elders. 


APPENDIX  A 


HIERARCHICAL  MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  ANALYSES  OF 
DEPRESSION  SUB- SCALE  OF  KOREAN  ELDERS+ 


Model 

1 

Model 

2 

Variables 

r 

b 

Beta 

b 

Beta 

Constant 

- .003 

.239 

Reside 

. 001 

.357 

.027 

- .399** 

- .179 

Sex 

. 18 1*  * * 

- . 112 

- .055 

Age 

. 189** 

.020* 

. 155 

Marital  Status 

.277*** 

- .372** 

- .186 

Health 

.280*** 

- . 109*** 

- .120 

Education 

.235*** 

- . 017 

- .097 

Living  Standard  - 

.215*** 

- .208*** 

- .198 

Work  Status 
Social  Activities 

. 197*  * 

- .132 

- .052 

- 

.058 

. 051 

.155 

Child 

. 001 

- . 039 

- .070 

Sex  of  a Focal  Child 

.041 

. 054 

. 022 

Marital  Status  of 

a Focal 
. 013 

Child 

- . 499** 

- .192 

Direct  Contact 
Indirect  Contact 

. ill* 

- 

. 129* 

Aid  Received 

. 172** 

Aid  Given 
Familistic  Norms 

.114* 

- 

.032 

Relationship  Quality 

- 

. 243*** 

Proximity 
Remar i (Reside  * 
Marital  Status) 
Sexre  (Sex  * 

Aid  Received) 

.025 

R2 

.000 

.185 

Change  in  R2 

. 185 

Adjusted  R2 

.003 

.150 

F 

. 001 

5.236 

P 

. 982 

.000 

+ see  Table  3 (pp. 86-87)  for  variable  definitions 
* p<.05  **p<.01  ***p<.001 
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ABSTRACT  A - - continued 


Model 

3 

Model  4 

Variables 

b 

Beta 

b 

Beta 

Constant 

.722 

1 . 027 

Reside 

- 

.311* 

- .140 

- .503* 

- . 226 

Sex 

- 

.140 

- .069 

- .599* 

- .294 

Age 

.025** 

.195 

.024** 

.188 

Marital  Status 

- 

.321* 

- .160 

- .584** 

- .292 

Health 

-1 

. 348*** 

- .249 

- .103* 

- .113 

Education 

- 

.010 

- . 056 

- .017 

- .098 

Living  Standard 

- 

. 171*  * 

- .163 

- .138* 

- . 131 

Work  Status 

- 

. 180 

- . 059 

- .192 

- . 076 

Social  Activities 

. 044 

. 136 

.044 

. 135 

Number  of  Children 

- 

.034 

- .062 

- .039 

- . 071 

Sex  of  a Child 

.043 

. 018 

.028 

. 012 

Marital  Status 

of  a Child 

- 

.402* 

- . 155 

- .362* 

- . 139 

Direct  Contact 

- 

.136 

- . 072 

- .153 

- .082 

Indirect  Contact 

.066 

.006 

.018 

. 010 

Aid  Received 

- 

.085* 

- . 114 

- . 151** 

- .203 

Aid  Given 

.232 

.098 

. 042 

.105 

Familistic  Norms 

- 

.011 

- .033 

- .013 

- . 039 

Relationship 

Quality 

- 

.183* 

- . 139 

- . 179* 

- . 136 

Proximity 

.158 

.108 

. 150 

. 102 

Remari  (Reside  * 

Marital  Status) 

.380 

. 172 

Sexre  (Sex  * 

.144* 

.269 

Aid  Received) 

R2 

.236 

• 

250 

Change  in  R2 

.051 

• 

014 

Adjusted  R2 

.183 

• 

191 

F 

4.401 

4 

.255 

P 

. 000 

. 000 

★ 


p<.05  **p<.01 


***p< . 001 


APPENDIX  B 

MODEL  INCLUDING  INTERACTION  EFFECTS  FOR  SAMPLING  FRAMES+ 


Model  1 

Model  2 

Variables 

b 

Beta 

b 

Beta 

Constant 

29 . 076 

29 . 076 

Sample 

.213 

.076 

7.623 

.628 

Reside 

-2.413*  - 

.183 

- . 752 

- . 057 

Sex 

-5.011**  - 

.414 

-5 . 895* 

- .487 

Age 

. 092* 

. 120 

.060 

. 079 

Marital  Status 

-3.770**  - 

.317 

-2.368 

- .199 

Health 

-1.285***- 

.238 

-1.285***  -.238 

Education 

-.015 

. 014 

- .039 

- . 037 

Living  Standard 

-.805*  - 

. 129 

- .401 

- .064 

Work  Status 

-.950 

.063 

-1.088 

- . 072 

Social  Activities 

. 179 

.092 

. 068 

. 035 

Child 

-.165 

.050 

- . 190 

- . 058 

Sex  of  a Focal  Child 

.024 

.002 

- .560 

- . 039 

Marital  Status  of 

a Focal  Child 

-1.392 

.090 

. 828 

. 054 

Direct  Contact 

-.629 

.056 

-1.449 

- .130 

Indirect  Contact 

.253 

.025 

1.400* 

. 137 

Aid  Received 

-1 . 190'*"*"*'  - 

.269 

-1.308 

- .296 

Aid  Given 

.227 

.096 

. 109 

. 046 

Familistic  Norms 

-.067 

.034 

- .209 

- . 106 

Relationship  Quality- . 809* 

. 104 

. 002 

2 . 473E- 04 

Proximity 
Remari  (Reside  * 

.698 

. 080 

. 924 

. 106 

Marital  Status) 

2 . 879** 

.219 

2.500 

.190 

Sexre  (Sex  * 
Aid  Received) 

.997* 

.314 

1 . 505* 

.473 

Reside  * Sample 

-3.526 

- .273 

Sex  * Sample 

- .021 

- . 001 

Age  * Sample 
Marital  Status  * 

.088 

. 547 

Sample 

-2 .462** 

- . 140 

+ see  Table  3 (pp. 86-87)  for  variable  definitions 
* p<.05  **p<.01  ***p<.001 
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APPENDIX  B - continued 


Model  1 

Model 

2 

Variables+  b Beta 

b 

Beta 

Health  * Sample 

.528 

. 149 

Education  * Sample 

- . 002 

- . 001 

Living  Standard  * Sample 

- .242 

- . 058 

Work  Status  * Sample 

-2.216 

- . 074 

Social  Activities  * Sample 

. 064 

. 042 

Number  of  Children  * Sample 

- .046 

- . 019 

Sex  of  a Focal  Child  * Sample 

1.744 

.139 

Marital  Status  of  a Focal  Child  * 

Sample 

-9.239** 

- . 744 

Direct  Contact  * Sample 

.530 

. 116 

Indirect  Contact  * Sample 

-1.590 

- .460 

Aid  Received  * Sample 

. 074 

. 024 

Aid  Given  * Sample 

.512 

. 148 

Familistic  Norms  * Sample 
Relationship  Quality  * 

.304 

.435 

Sample 

-1 . 753 

- .596 

Proximity  * Sample 

.264 

. 067 

Remari  (Reside  * 

Marital  Status)  * Sample 

- .451 

- . 021 

Sexre  (Sex  * 

Aid  Received)  * Sample 

. 752 

- .159 

R2  .279 

.360 

Change  in  R2 

. 081 

Adjusted  R2  .219 

.248 

F 4.701 

5 . 150 

p .000 

. 000 

* 


p<.05  **p<.01  ***p<.001 


APPENDIX  C 
INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


ID  NUMBER 


DATE 


SAMPLING  METHOD  1)  Senior  Center  

2)  Door-to-Door  Visit 


1.  Respondent's  sex:  1)  Female  2)  Male 


2 .  How  old  are  you?  ages 


3 . What  is  your  marital  status? 

1)  married 

2)  widowed 

3)  divorced 

4)  separated 

5)  separated  by  Korean  War 

4.  Did  you  receive  any  education  at  a "Seodang"? 

1)  no 

2 ) yes 

5.  How  much  formal  education  have  you  had? 

grades  or  years 


6.  Compared  with  others  of  your  age,  how  would  you  describe 
your  health? 

1)  very  poor 

2 ) poor 

3)  fair 

4)  good 

5 ) very  good 
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7.  How  would  you  rate  your  living  standard? 

1)  high 

2)  middle-high 

3)  middle 

4)  middle-low 

5)  low 


8.  In  whose  name  is  this  home  owned  or  rented? 

1)  respondent 

2)  respondent's  spouse 

3)  respondent's  child 

4)  other  person 

9.  In  general,  how  often  do  you  participate  in  each  type  of 
organization  activities? 

1)  Never 

2)  Several  times  a year 

3)  About  once  a month 

4)  About  once  a week 

5)  Several  times  a week 

1)  Social  & Service  Activities  


2)  Religious  Affiliated  Activities  

3)  Sports  & Hobby  Clubs  

4)  Social  Gatherings  

(ex.  a friendly  society,  an  alumni  meeting,  or  a mutual 
financing  club) . 


10.  Do  you  have  a paid  job  currently? 

1)  employed  full-time 

2)  employed  part-time 

3)  retired 

4)  never- employed 


11.  How  much  is  your  income  per  month?  Won 

12.  Excluding  members  of  your  family,  do  you  have  any  close 
friends? 


1)  No 

2)  Yes 
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13.  If  any,  how  often  do  you  see  your  friends? 

1)  Never 

2)  Several  times  a year 

3)  About  once  a month 

4)  About  once  a week 

5)  Several  times  a week 


14.  How  many  children  do  you  have? 

Number  of  Sons  

Number  of  Daughters  


15.  How  would  you  describe  your  relationship  with  each  of 
these  children? 


very 

poor 

poor 

fair 

good 

very 

good 

1) 

1st 

Son 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2) 

2nd 

Son 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3) 

3rd 

Son 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4) 

4th 

Son 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5) 

5th 

Son 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6) 

6th 

Son 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7) 

7th 

Son 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8) 

1st 

Daughter 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9) 

2nd 

Daughter 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10) 

3rd  Daughter 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

11) 

4th  Daughter 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

12) 

5th  Daughter 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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very 

poor 

poor 

fair 

good 

very 

good 

13) 

6th  Daughter 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

14) 

7th  Daughter 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

16.  Who  is  the  focal  child?  If  you  live  with  a child, 
please  refer  that  person?  If  you  live  with  more  than  one 
child,  please  refer  the  eldest  one  among  them?  If  you 
live  without  a child,  please  refer  the  eldest  child  among 

non- coresident  children?  (referring  number  of  the 

children  on  Q.15) . 

17.  What  is  marital  status  of  the  focal  child? 

1)  non-married 

2)  married 


16.  Here  is  a list  of  things  adult  children  sometimes  do  for 
their  parents.  Please  tell  me  how  often  your  focal  child 
does  the  following  things  for  you  (or  your  spouse)  on  a 
regular  basis,  (referring  number  of  the  children  on  Q.14) . 

1)  Never 

2)  Several  times  a year 

3)  About  once  a month 

4)  About  once  a week 

5)  Several  times  a week 


1)  listen  to  my  problems  and  provides  advice  

2)  provides  news  about  mutual  friends  and  the  family  

3)  helps  out  with  household  tasks,  including  transportation 


4)  provides  financial  assistance 
provides  companionship  


5) 
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17.  Here  is  a list  of  things  parents  sometimes  do  for  their 
adult  child.  Please  tell  me  how  often  do  you  (or  your 
spouse)  do  the  following  things  for  the  focal  child  on 
regular  basis? 

1)  Never 

2)  Several  times  a year 

3)  About  once  a month 

4)  About  once  a week 

5)  Several  times  a week 

1)  listen  to  his  or  her  problems  and  provides  advice  

2)  provides  news  about  mutual  friends  and  the  family  

3)  helps  out  with  household  tasks,  including  transportation 


4)  provides  financial  assistance 

5)  provides  companionship  

6)  helps  out  with  child  care  


18-20.  Next  are  some  questions  about  your  focal  child  who 

live  elsewhere,  (the  referring  number  of  the  children 
on  Q.14) 

18.  How  far  away  from  here  does  your  child  who  lives 
elsewhere? 

1)  Outside  Korea 

2)  Beyond  Seoul  Metropolitan  Area 

3)  Within  Seoul  Metropolitan  Area 

4)  Within  Seoul  City 

5)  Within  Same  Area  (Dong) 


19.  During  the  past  12  months,  how  often  did  you  see  the  child 
who  live  elsewhere? 

1)  Never 

2)  Several  times  a year 

3 ) About  once  a month 

4)  About  once  a week 

5)  Several  times  a week 
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20.  During  the  past  12  months,  about  how  often  did  you  receive 
a letter  or  telephone  call  from  child  who  live  elsewhere? 

1)  Never 

2)  Several  times  a year 

3)  About  once  a month 

4)  About  once  a week 

5)  Several  times  a week 


21-22.  Next  are  some  questions  about  what  you  think  filial 

piety  and  parental  responsibilities.  Would  you  please 
tell  me  what  think  of  the  following  statements? 

1)  Strongly  disagree 

2)  Disagree 

3)  Neither  agree  nor  disagree 

4 ) Agree 

5)  Strongly  agree 


21.  (Filial  Piety) 

1)  Children  ought  to  let  aging  parents  live  with  them  when 

their  parents  can  no  longer  live  by  themselves.  

2)  Children  ought  to  provide  financial  help  to  aging 

parents  when  their  parents  are  having  financial 
difficulty.  


22.  (Parental  Responsibilities) 

1)  Parents  ought  to  let  their  children  live  with  them  when 

the  children  are  having  problems.  

2)  Parents  ought  to  provide  financial  help  to  their 

children  when  their  children  are  having  financial 
difficulty.  


23-24.  Next  are  some  questions  about  how  see  yourself  and  your 
life . 


23.  Taking  things  all  together,  how  would  you  say  things  are 
these  days? 

very  happy  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 very  unhappy 
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24.  Next  is  a list  of  the  ways  you  might  have  felt  or  behaved 
during  the  past  week. 

1)  Never 

2)  Once  or  two  days 

3)  Three  or  four  days 

4)  More  than  five  days 

1)  feel  bothered  by  things  that  usually  don't  bother  you? 

2)  not  feel  like  eating;  your  appetite  was  poor?  

3)  feel  that  you  could  not  shake  off  the  blues  even  with  help 

from  your  family  or  friends?  

4)  have  trouble  keeping  your  mind  on  what  you  were  doing? 

5)  feel  depressed?  __ 

6)  feel  that  everything  you  did  was  an  effort?  

7)  feel  fearful?  

8)  sleep  restlessly?  

9)  talk  less  than  usual?  

10)  feel  lonely?  

11)  feel  sad?  

12)  feel  you  could  not  get  going?  
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